





JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques 
and 
Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
of quality Antiques in Scotland 





A small Antique Chippendale Mahogany Tallboy Chest of 
rather unusual form It is 38 inches wide and only 5 feet 
7 inches high. 





An extremely attractive Antique Chippendale Mahogany Cabinet 
with writing slide and bookcase with two mirror doors. Width 
45 inches, extreme height 8 feet. 





: ite ote. - the snot 
One of a set of four attractive Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany 
Single Chairs with loose upholstered seats and serpentine shaped 
front rails. 





An Antique Chippendale Mahogany double sided Library Table with polished top A rare Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany Writing Cabinet with 
and three drawers on each side. The top measures 4 feet 6 inches by 39 shaped open bookshelves. Width 36 inches, height 5 feet 
inches, and the table is 30 inches high. 9 inches. 
56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 
Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 
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Silver Coffee Pot, 
height 84 inches, 

engraved with Coat-of-Arms. 
With ivory handle. 

Date: George Il 1733 
Maker: Joseph Smith. 


Silver Coffee Pot, 
height 11 inches, 

engraved with Coat-of-Arms, 
Date: George Il 1756 

f Maker: John Swift. 


Silver Coffee Pot, 
height 8} inches. 
Date: George Il 1734 


Vaker: Peter Archambo. 


MANY YEARS experience and 
judicious buying have enabled 
GARRARD & Co. to maintain 


one of the most interesting 





stocks of antique silver, jewel- 
lery and clocks in London. 
Here at ‘112’ there is much 


to attract the connoisseur. 





Visitors are always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET + LONDON «+ W.1 + TELEPHONE: REGENT 3021 























Specialists in Early English and Irish Glass 
Early Pottery and Porcelain 








A fine Coalbrookdale basket brilliantly decorated with encrusted flowers and green ground, Circa 1820. | 
A pair of attractive Derby spill vases decorated with spreading bouquets on a white ground. 
Measurements: 4% in. high. 


CECIL DAVIS un 


3 GROSVENOR STREET, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone Grosvenor 3130 (Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) Cables : Crystaldav London, W. Union | 














Number Three Limited 





ANTIQUES 


FINE ARTS 








AND 
COLLECTORS’ 


PIECES 


Pair of Derby Plates prior to 1800 and a set of Coalbrookdale Vases ; 


8 MARKET STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX te: cewes 534 
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A fine and elegant French 18th Century Poudreuse of Louis XV design in tulip wood with contemporary ormolu mounts. 
The centre flap lifts to reveal a looking glass and the side ones fold outwards forming an open top. 
Width 333 inches. Depth 194 inches. Height 293 inches. 
Also in our Showrooms at Audley Square we have a comprehensive selection of damasks, brocades, chintzes, etc., of which 
two of our exclusive designs are shown here. 


Founded T ) Telephone 
1668 — MAYfair 5922 


4, AUDLEY SQUARE, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 


Established decorators and furniture makers in the time of Charles Il. 


ili 





DUITS 


Finest examples of 17th century Dutch Masters 


6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate undertaken 








CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


59 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


Established 1889 (Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Tel.: Welbeck 8664 


You will find 
Useful and 
Uncommon 

Christmas Gifts 

in 
Jewellery 
Porcelain & Silver 
at 
Woolletts 





Antique Derby Pigeon Tureen, formed as a nest with mossy shards and feathers, the cover formed as 
a sitting bird naturalistically modelled, the feathers picked out in tones of puce and grey. 84 ins. 









































CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Wednesday, December 10th 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT OLD ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SILVER 


The Properties of 


THE Rt. Hon. Lorp HATHERTON Sir CHRISTOPHER CHANCELLOR, c.M.G 
Sir MICHAEL DUFF, Br. Lapy REID DICK 
BENJAMIN PLUNKET, Esa. and others 





A Queen Anne teapot A George I salver, 1719—14 in. diam. 
by Pent. Symonds, Exeter 1713 with the arms of William, 1st Earl of Fife 


Illustrated Catalogues (21 plates) 11s. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


We are pleased to announce that H. E. Backer, 
the well known authority on Continental works of 
art, has joined us as our European representative. He 
will visit all European countries and clients wishing 
to take advice concerning the valuation and disposal of 
works of art are invited to write for an appointment 


to: 
H. E. Backer, 
Piazza di Spagna, 51, 
Rome, 
Italy. 
Tel.: Rome 686119 Cables : Chrisrep Rome 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams : Christiart, Piccy, London 
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Md 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
47 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. ) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 4197 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON CARPETS 
NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES, ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 
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Samerkand Rug on mauve ccloured background. Size 9 ft. 3 in. x 5 ft. 








Une riviére 


57 NEW 





Panel 93 in. x 174 in DAUBIGNY 


Exhibition of Selected Paintings and Drawings of the Barbizon School 


G. M. LOTINGA ww 


BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 3952 
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GASPARO DIZIANI (1689-1767) Canvas: 174 x 25 inches (44 x 634 cms.) 


H. TERRY-ENGELL 


8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: Trafalgar 2606 Telegrams: Artengel, London 








A Fine Pair of GEORGE I Candlesticks by Pierre Platel. 
Height: 7% in. Weight: 32 oz. 15 dwt. 





1718. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 





Established 1790 





XUM 
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A Fine and Early CHARLES IIT CAUDLE CUP & COVER, 1661. Maker: H.G. 
Height: 74 ins. Weight: 30 ozs. 12 dwts. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 




















WILTON GALLERY 


2 Motcomb Street, Wilton Crescent, S.W.1 


Telephone Sloane 1762 





The Skaters Canvas 94 x 134 in. J. B. JONGKIND, 1865 

















STOREY “g’ PARKER 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


ROBERT ParKER, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I., M.R.S.H, 
R. Howarp Parker, M.A., Est. Man. (CaANnTAB), A.R.IL-C.S., 
A.A.I. 
R. A. S. SisTERSON, A.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


Chartered Auctioneers 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 1 


SALES BY 
Philip & Bernard PUBLIC AUCTION 
of 
D O M B E Y ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE 
CHINA, SILVER 
PICTURES 
JEWELLERY 
OBJETS d’ART 


(antiques and works of art) 


Specialise in the finest 


DRESDEN 


CARPETS 
PORCELAIN and 
MODERN 
9 Shepherd Market FURNITURE 
held at 


London, W.1 


frequent intervals 
Grosvenor 3585 


VALUATIONS 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 





Branches at: 


Park Chambers, 107 Grange Road, Middlesbrough 
and 143 Park View, Whitley Bay 
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LEGER GALLERIES 


LEGER & SON) 


EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTERS OF THE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
November 28th to January 17th 





ANDRES bE KONINCK (Circa 1660) 
Signed Canvas 48 x 67 ins. 
Collection Lt.-Col. Walter Bromley Davenport, D.L., M.P. 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 
BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE OLD MASTERS AND EARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS 


xi 























The three underientioned auctioneers— 
working in association at Blenstock House 
offer a really comprehensive service for 
the sale and valuation of antique and 
modern furniture, objets d’art and other 
useful and decorative items of all kinds. 


Brochure, sample catalogues and entry form 
will be gladly sent on application. 


PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 


(Established 1796) 


for Furniture, Pictures, Books, Jewellery, 
Carpets, Photographic and Scientific 
Apparatus, etc. 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


LTD. 
(Established 1794) 


for Ceramics, Violins and other Musical 
Instruments, Stamps, Silver and 
Plated Ware. 


GLENDINING & CO. LTD. 


(Established 1900) 


for Coins, Medals, Oriental Works of Art, 
Greek, Roman and Egyptian Antiquities. 


4ll now have their Salerooms and Offices at : 


BLENSTOCK HOUSE 


7, Blenheim St., New Bond St., 
London, W.1 


MAYfair 2424 (8 lines) 

















PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES -: Inc 


NEW YORK 
AMERICA’S LEADING 
AUCTION FIRM FOR 


. Art and 
G ’ 4 / Gp, O/] / 
Literary Property 





































A large staff of specialists, luxurious exhibition 
rooms, a reputation for fair dealing, authoritative, 
finely printed catalogues, and a following of im- 
portant and wealthy collectors throughout the 
world have established the PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES as the leading firm of its kind in the 
United Siates for antique furniture, tapestries, 
rugs, silver, porcelains, paintings, sculptures, rare 
books, manuscripts and other art and literary 
property at auction. 


If You Are a Potential Bidder : our monthly 
Bulletin listing current and future sales, informa- 
tion regarding catalogues, bidding, etc. will be 
sent to you Air Mail without charge—on request. 
If You Contemplate Selling: details on 
PARKE-BERNET procedures, rates and _ other 
pertinent infcrmation are available through 
correspondence. 


LesLiE A. HyAm, President 
Louis J. MARION, Executive Vice-President 


ARTHUR SWANN, MARY VANDEGRIFT, 
Vice-Presidents 


Max BARTHOLET, Secretary and Treasurer 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 
980 Madison Ave., New York 21 
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Very Elegant Inlaid Mahogany 
SECRETAIRE Bookcase. 


18 in. x 21 in. x 90 in. High 
Very Nice Fitted Interior 


Circa 1800 


Fine Early 19th Century Mahogany 
TWO Pedestal Table. 


62 in. x 56 in. x 293 in. High 
Extend 90 in. 


Fine Colour and Condition. 











QUINNEYS Limited 


(WALTER NEEDHAM) 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 


Needinc’ Chester Telephone : Chester 22836 and 23632 

















PONTREMOLI 


LIMITED 
CARPETS, RUGS and FITTED CARPETS 





Victorian Needlework Rug woven on a black ground with 
the roses in magenta and red, leaves in shades of olive green 
Size 7 ft. 5 in. x 5 ft. 5 in 


Expert Carpet and Tapestry Restorers and Cleaners 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL TRADE ORDERS 


We are interested in buying Old Rugs and Carpets of merit 


Il SPRING STREET. PADDINGTON 
LONDON. W.2. Telephone: PAD 6664 








M. HAKIM 


Have for sale a fine 
collection of Antique 
Jewellery, Gold Snuff 
Boxes and Mechanical 
Watches 


We are also most 
anxious to purchase any 
of the above in single 
pieces or as a Collection. 


ae 
va 


33 Cranbourn St., London, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 5177 























DRAWINGS 


ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS 
XVIith—XIXth CENTURIES 





BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON 1786—1846 


Achilles returning to Battle 
Pencil, pen and oxgall on buff paper squared for transfer 
154 x 203 in. 


YVONNE FFRENCH 
7 ST. GEORGE’S COURT, LONDON, S.W.7 
Tel: KNIghtsbridge 6880 


View by appointment only 




















STEPHEN HIGGINS 


Master Drawings, Paintings and Sculpture 


29 FAUBOURG ST-HONORE 
PARIS vl! 


Tel.: Anjou 29-10 and 15-65 Telegrams : 


(Third Floor) 


Portfolio, Paris 
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H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE . BROADWAY -: WORCS. 


Tel. Broadway 2108 


The most JSmportant 
Stock of 

W7th- & 18th-centurp 
Furniture 


in the Midlands 





We have the 
Finest 
Selection of 


Domestic Oak 


Showrooms open 
throughout the week, 


excluding Sundays 





Early 18th century walnut chest of exceptionally fine faded colour. 
Above. 18th century walnut mirror with gilt enrichments. 


SPECIALISTS IN PANELLING, ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


129-131 PROMENADE 51 PARK STREET 
(Gloucester Lodge, near Queens Hotel) 
CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 








By Appointment 
to Her Late Majesty 
Queen Mary 





By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother By Anrpointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II 


CZ, 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 
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AN ELEGANT GEORGIAN COFFEE Pot 
By JOHN SWIFT LONDON 1765 


DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


XV1 
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TWO IMPORTANT CLOCKS BY CARL FABERGKI 





Transluscent Royal Blue Clock by Carl Fabergé with opaque white enamel border 
and gold mounts. Initials of Chief Workmon Michael Perchin. 





Red Gold Clock by Carl Fabergé, enamelled deep crimson on a guilloché ground 
with gold mounts bearing initials of Chief Workmaster Henrik Wigstrém. 


Wt 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


XVii 














W. F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, Pottery & Porcelain 





Staffordshire Tithe Pig Group, perfect condition. 8 in. high. 


aso =. 337 STONEGATE__ Ext. 1829 


3 Crown Place ‘ Members 
Harrogate YORK B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


Tel : 4467 
Tel : 23864 














By Appointment to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I! 
Picture Frame Makers 


TG, hafman i 


f Ofte tica/ Femeled 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


241 KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA 
London, S.W.3 


Works and Studio, 245a Kings Road 
PICTURE RESTORATION 


CARVING AND GILDING 
FRAME MAKING 


Telephone : FLAXMAN 0674 
Telegrams : FRAMABLE, SOUTHKENS, LONDON 























THE 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London 


GHIKA 


Recent Pictures 


THELMA HULBERT 


Recent Paintings 


MAXWELL ARMFIELD 
ALEXANDER BALLARD 


Paintings in tempera and oil 


EXHIBITIONS 


November 27 until December 17 




















HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A.(Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1, 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A.I1. 
H. Michael Spencer, A.R.I.C.S., A.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour, W. E. Peck, F.A.1. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9, Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 




















APPLEBY BROTHERS 


27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 2509 





CANADIAN HABITANTS BY J, CRAWFORD YOUNG 
Water Colour Drawings 








SYDNEY HARBOUR. Circa 1840 
Water Colour Drawing 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING COLONIAL ITEMS IN OILS OR WATER COLOURS 


xix 

















drian 


abstract art art abstrait abstrakte kunst 


AGAM LACASSE 
BACCI MEYLAN 

BAZ NALECZ 
BRENSON PILLET 
CLEMENTE RODILLON 
CLOUGH TAMIR 
GUODAGNUCCI VAN HAARDT 
HALLER ZANGS 
JADOT ZACK 


LUTKA PINK 


Dec. 16th — Jan. 7th 


Drian Gallery 7 Porchester Place Marble Arch London W2 PAD 9473 














a brace *. 


Primavera’s distinction in textiles & crafts has won 
many friends at Sloane Street. We hope to welcome 
new & old friends at our new showrooms 


atl0 KINGS PARADE CAMBRIDGE 


Primavera 149 SLOANE ST LONDON swil 


GRAPHIC 
EXHIBITION 


ULRICO SCHETTINI 


AND 


AESBACHER Dec. Ist — 22nd 


NEW VISION 1959 


Jan. 5th — 24th 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4, SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


PAD 6327 Il a.m. — 6 p.m. daily inc. Sats. 








HANOVER GALLERY 


32a St. George Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0296 


DECEMBER 


PAOLOZZI 


Sculpture 


JANUARY 
ADRIAN HEATH 


Paintings 


REICHEL 


Watercolours 
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ew Catpels 


Antique, Old and 
Modern Oriental 
i: a a oe Oar 
Carpets and Rugs 
Aubussons, Tapestries 
Savonneries and 


Needleworks 


Antique Indo-lspahan Prayer Rug in Garden design. Size 7 ft.Oin.x 5 ft. Sin. 











a 
Rak HE House oF PEREZ 
5 GE 2) Famous for alate Gelgaas ane al 
GLASGOW 
162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 BRISTOL 
Exhibition Hall at 112 BROMPTON ROAD MANCHESTER 
Telephones: KEN 9878 and 9774 FRINTON-on-SEA 








THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


grading him as a sort of 
“Master of Higher Thought”. 


His patron was Ho Chih 
Chang, a great calligraphist. 

His poem Shu Tao Nan, 
has been many times trans- 
lated—into English by Arthur 
Waley. (Published Luzac, 
1919). 


Li T‘ai Po began writing 
at the age of 10, caused 
Government consternation by 
criticizing the “Book of 
Odes”, became notorious at 
an early age for his dissolute 
habits and, despite this, was 
awarded for his talent, an 
official position at the Royal 
Court. On 
when the Emperor rebuked 
him personally for his inso- 
briety, he retorted, “Can you 
change the the 
snow, make mountains soft or 
sponges hard ?”’. 


one occasion, 


nature of 


LOOK FOR THE 


ASSOCIATION 


“Can you make mountains soft?” 


Li T‘ar Po, the famous Chinese poet of the T‘ang Dynasty 
(A.D. 701-762) was the proud recipient of the Taoist diploma 





Reproduced by courtesy of the British Museum. 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association was founded in 1918 to 
foster a high standard of integrity among those engaged in the trade. 


SIGN ASK 





Intrigues at Court made it prudent for him to leave Court 
circles, and he founded a small coterie of fellow poets known 


as “the Eight Immortals of 
the Wine Cup”, whose output 
of literary gems was closely 
related to their intake of wine. 


Li T‘ai Po’s demise at the 
age of 6i was undoubtedly 
due to one of these wine- 
bibbing literary sessions. Re- 
turning home across a lake 
he wrote a sonnet to the moon 
and, on seeing her image in 
the water, thought she was 
personally there to praise his 
poem. Tipsily, he leaned 
over to embrace her, and was 
drowned. 


This lovable individual was 
a favourite subject for artists 
and craftsmen of China to 
portray in a wide variety of 
media and the example illus- 
trated is of enamelled porce- 
lain. He is shewn reclining 
against a large—and empty— 
Wine Jar, a characteristic pose. 


FOR THE BOOKLET 


A free booklet giving the names and addresses of over five hundred established 
dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the Association will be 


forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
BANK BUILDINGS, 16 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 4943 


XXii 


CABLES: BRITANTIQ LONDON 











THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD.) 


Specialists in Antique Oriental and European Carpets 
and Rugs, Tapestries and Needlework 
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A very fine early Indo-Ispahan carpet of quite exceptional size. 


Classic Palmette design on typical deep red field ; green ground berder, Size 9 ft. 4 in. x 9 ft. 3 in 


ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO ART GALLERIES 
6a Vigo Street, Regent Street, London, W.1 


TELEPHONE : REGENT 4951 TELEGRAMS : VIARTLERIE. PICCY. LONDON 
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P. C. L. GERMAN 
125 EDGWARE ROAD 

MARBLE ARCH 

LONDON, W.2 


Telephone $ PADdington 9342 


Established 1928 


World famous for 
Antique Pistols, Armour, 
Old Metalware, etr., 
Brass and Copper 





Compliments of the Season to all our customers 












Edwardes L 
of JOHN “te 
SARTH UR* 


PHOTOGRAPHER. 
WESTERN” 





A specialist in the photography of 
Interiors and Fine Art objects in 
colour and in black and white. 





















Stewart Acton & Sons 
(BRIGHTON) LTD. 


(Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Genuine Antiques 


PERIOD FURNITURE, 
PORCELAIN, GLASS, PICTURES, 
Etec. 

TRADE SPECIALLY INVITED 


12, Prinee Albert Street, Brighton, I 


Telephone : BRIGHTON 25619 


























ROGERS 


CHAPMAN & THOMAS 
125 Gloucester Road, S.W.7 


VALUATIONS 


of 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
SILVER, PORCELAIN, CARPETS, PICTURES, 
JEWELLERY, ETC. 


for all purposes 


AUCTION SALES 


CONDUCTED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


Telephone: FREmantle 2364 


B. A. SEABY LTD. 


COINS 
MEDALS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Publishers of numismatic books & catalogues 


65 Gt. Portland St., London, W.1 Tel. LANgham 3677 






































RESTORATION 
and CONSERVATION 


of the Antique, Oriental and Occidental 











A few examples of work undertaken 

BRONZES, CERAMICS, ENAMELS, 

IVORIES, JADES, MARBLES, BUHL, 

TORT ISE-SHELL, MOTHER -OF- 

PEARL, SNUFFS. ORMOLU, OBJETS 
dD ART, FURNITURE, ETC. 















Restorers to the Leading Museums 


G. GARBE 


(Please note rew address) 
23 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 Mus 1268 


FOUNDED 1770 
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COLOURS: CORALS - BLUES - GREENS - YELLOWS AND GOLD METAL THREADS 
Rare Gulbrandsdalen Tapestry Panel. Signed and dated 1760 a.p. 
Measures 6 ft. high x 4 ft. 2 in. wide (1 m. 80 cm. x 1 m. 25 cm.) Perfect Condition 


Portraying, Joseph, Virgin Mary, The Three Wise Kings and Jesus 
The Five Wise Virgins and Jacob 
The Five Foolish Virgins and Joseph 


ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


38 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London, 5.W.1 Mayfair 4195 
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GALERIE DENISE RENE 


SCHOFFER 


SCULPTURES SPATIODYNAMIQUES 


December 


124, rue La Boétie 





Service 
Paris 


At your 


when in 


All reservations 


TRAIN 
PLANE 

BOAT 
Sight-seeing Tours 


ATVA 


Agence de Transports et de Voyages Aériens 


59, Bld Haussmann 68, Avenue Kleber 


























PARIS 8e ELY. 93.17 PARIS 8¢ PARIS 16 
ANJou 88-90 Kléber 92-85 
HENRI BENEZIT GALERIE 


Expert for the French Customs authorities 


XIXth and XXth Centuries 


KIJNO 


December 1958 


and works by 


ATLAN HELMAN 
BORES HERBIN 

A, CAILLAUD KIJNO 
CHAPOVAL LANSKOY 
CARBELL PICHETTE 


TAL-COAT 


20, rue de Miromesnil - Paris 8° - Anj. 54-56 














JEANNE BUCHER 


9'** Boulevard du Montparnasse Paris 6 Ségur 64-32 


BISSIERE AGUAYO 
HAJDU CHELIMSKY 
BAUMEISTER LOUTTRE 
BERTHOLLE MOSER 
BIALA NALLARD 
REICHEL STAEL 
PAGAVA TOBEY 


VIEIRA DA SILVA 
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| STUDIO PAUL FACCHETTI 


17 rue de Lille — PARIS 7 


Littré 71.69 


Permanently on view 


PEINTURES MODERNES 


ACHT BEAUFORD-DELANEY DUBUFFET GAITIS 


LATASTER LAUBIE S KEMENY WoOLS 






































CATAN 
Specialists in Guropean ( “arpels GALERIE FRICKER 
AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE saline att, Oe een =e 
NEEDLEWORK 
FORQUIN 
GLEIZES 
GROMAIRE 
HERBIN 
JAWLENSKY 
LERSY 
A. MARCHAND 
| ine Gore tras ips oe nar oe METZINGER 
129 Champs Elysées, Paris —_ Balzac 41-71 ete. 
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Galerie de Beaune 


Suzanne de Coninck 
5, rue de Beaune—PARIS (7°) 


SHU TANAKA 


November 


December 
Prix de jeune peinture Emile de Coninck 
Permanently in view: BENRATH - BEAULIEV 
DADERIAN - DUVILLIER - JACQUEMON 
LATORRE (SCULPTURE) 


WANTED 
KEN WEBSTER 


17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 


Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 


B. A. SEABY, Ltd. 
65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 Langham 3677 


Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 
gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 


BOX No. 51 
“Apollo”’ Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 


Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of al! schools before 1800. 


Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d. 


plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines. Box No. 2/- postage extra. 




















LUCIEN BLANC 


Membre de la Chambre Syndicale des Experts Professionnels 


Peintures originales de Maitres 
Objets d’Art 


44, Cours Mirabeau - Aix-en-Provence 


Old Hall Gallery, Iden, Rye, Sussex 
Write for 


FOR SALE 

Pictures and Porcelain, 18th to 20th centuries. 

illustrated lists of paintings, drawings, porcelain. 
Callers by appointment. 














P. H. GILLINGHAM 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 


Nr. A.A. offices Tele.: 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 


Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 


























BERRI LARDY . C* 


Direction Livengood 


HILAIRE 
LALOE 
F. BRET 


MOULY 
BURTIN 


Sculptures by Beottry 


4, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS - PARIS Vie ODE. 52-19 





PADDINGTON 3051 


MoNTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 


98, CRAWFORD STREET 
W.! 














Phone: High Wycombe 1127, 
G. A. TURNER 
Bassetsbury Lane Mill, London Road, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


(Half-way London to Oxford, 2nd turning on left under railway bridge, 
only 100 yards off A40 road.) 


Furniture, etc, All Periods. 5,000 sq. ft, floor space. 


Closed all day Mondays. 























Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 
Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 


Phone. Seaford, Sussex 2091 Shippers and Removers 

















Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


E. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 








ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 






































The Quarter Jack Antiques Utd. 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 

6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 
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OPHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


Grosvenor 1562 


% FRENCH PAINTINGS 
By 


Sree ay 


Ay, 
i 


OF THE 


19th AND 20th CENTURIES 


ae ae 


DEAUVILLE RACES K. VAN DONGEN 


Oil on Canvas 


4 x 93 inches 


DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 
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SOTHEBY’S 


announce the sale of 


FINE WATCHES, PORTRAIT MINIATURES, GOLD BOXES, FABERGE 
AND OBJECTS OF VERTU 


including the property of 
THE RT. HON. MARGUERITE LADY HASTINGS and THE RT. HON. LORD HASTINGS 


on Thursday, 15th December 











A Berlin enamel rectangular box painted by Daniel Chodowiecki 34 in. A Dresden gold-mounted amethystine quartz Bonbonniere 34 in 


| ! 











(Left to right). 1. A rare pocket chronometer by Josiah Emery 2 in. diam; 2. A late 17th century enamelled watch case probably by 
les Fréres Huaud, 2 in. diam.; 3. A jewelled triple case watch by Joseph Martineau Senr., London ; 4. A Bohemian gold and enamel watch 
by Joan Dellavos a Prag; 5. A very fine late 17th century painted enamel watch with gold case painted by Pierre Huaud, c. 1680. 


Illustrated Catalogue (5 plates) 2/-. Plain Catalogue 3d. post free. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams : Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
MIRROR, MIND, AND HAND 


THE FINDING OF 
MOSES. 

By 
Sebastiano Ricci. 
Exhibited at 
Colnaghi’s and 
purchased for the 
National Gallery 
of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 


HREE important exhibitions running in London at the 

moment set in an interesting juxtaposition the funda- 
mental divergence of approach between the painters’ methods 
in the XIXth century, the early part of the XXth, and our 
own period. Boudin at the Marlborough Fine Arts ; the 
Urvater Collection at the Tate; and Jackson Pollock at 
Whitechapel. Perhaps it is a dangerous over-simplification 
to see them in terms of mirror, mind, and manipulation, be- 
cause any painting worthy of consideration partakes of the 
nature of all three elements. Yet the emphasis is so marked 
that the division can be justified, and a host of other exhibi- 
tions and works can be approached with the yardstick pro- 
vided. Boudin is coming into his own as a precursor 
of the Impressionists, an artist who found his whole 
inspiration in the effects of light upon the sea and beaches 
of Honfleur and its locality, who put down on his canvas 
the transient moment, and who deeply influenced Monet, 
theorist of the transient effect. “Master of the skies” Corot 
called him ; but, in truth, he was more the faithful, unob- 
trusive servant of the skies. 

Against that the Surrealists who dominate the Urvater 
pictures paint that world of the mind when the sleeping con- 
sciousness least interferes. They take their images from the 
material world—indeed, their impact is the stronger when 
these images are set down at their most material—but their 
basis is subjective: the dream is the business. Jackson 
Pollock, pioneer of action painting, derives neither from a 
vision of nature nor an arbitrary arrangement of mental 
images, but purely from the sensuous delight of putting paint 
on canvas: a delight which can be communicated, as such 
work at its best proves. America, coming late into this busi- 
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By HORACE SHIPP 





ness of the fine arts, being during this last decade full of an 
understandable exuberance, and seeing in this kind of art the 
possibilities of a national claim to culture which would owe 
nothing to the European tradition, fiercely encouraged the 
mode. The opening of their own official Art Gallery in 
Grosvenor Square this month, and the showing there of the 
work of a group of painters who had demonstrated the new 
national style at the American Pavilion of the Brussels Ex- 
hibition, is an aspect of this deliberate staking of the National 
claim, which is being openly urged in the American Art 
press. Naturally such a method of work with its temptation 
to a short cut, proves attractive to many young painters, 
some of whom have, many of whom have not, the power, the 
taste, and the craftsmanship to obtain a result worth achiev- 
ing. Such men as Jackson Pollock himself, Riopelle, and 
Sam Francis are among those who have, but even so it is 
arguable whether in this craft for craft’s sake there is suffici- 
ent when the interest of novelty is over. A room full of 
action paintings becomes a bore ; a gallery full a nightmare. 

The word nightmare leads us to that second division where 
painting depends entirely upon such stuff as dreams are made 
of, and so to the Urvater Collection at the Tate. This 
selection from a collection made since the war by M. and 
Mme. Urvater of Brussels has an emphasis upon the Surre- 
alists fashionable in the 1930’s and now looking slightly 
passé. In those days, alike in art and literature, Freud had 
a word for it. Kafka and Klee revealed our subconscious 
through a glass darkly, and one is tempted to add from the 
same Biblical passage some paronomasia about a tinkling 
symbol. A curious clinical atmosphere, echo of the psycho- 
analyst’s consulting room, pervades the Urvater exhibition. 
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GEORGE MORLAND. 


Portrait of the Artist. 
Fine Art Society. 


Signed. 25x20 in. 


Miro’s sexual shorthand ; Max Ernst’s dark symbols ; the 
hard images as when Paul Delvaux shows a young naked lad 
entering a room where a nude woman sits on a cane stool 
holding her breasts; Dorothea Tanning’s The Friend’s 
Room ; the Labisse ; some of Magritte: it is all strangely 
disquieting. Even when it is apparently innocent it is un- 
pleasant. The philosophical and psychological truth is that 
nature even at her worst can be depended upon to produce 
effect from cause, but as soon as we make this journey to the 
interior where the anarchy of nightmare rules we are made 
unhappy. Therein lies the menacing poetry of Surrealism. 
It is at its most potent when the image is most uncompromis- 
ingly shown as in Magritte. Personally I found the greatest 
thrill in the large more recent canvases by the Chilean 
painter, Echaurren. They were no less menacing, and 
clearly spoke of the threat of the humanly created cataclysm 
under which we all live. But that has grandeur and so did 
the paintings: the grandeur of dynamic forces in conflict 
expressed in wonderful colour and felt rather than seen 
images. Here was an “engaged” artist dealing with the con- 
temporary dilemma in terms of good and controlled crafts- 
manship. He made much of the other seem like doodles on 
nursery—or lavatory—walls. The Max Ernst also in many 
instances had a cosmic feeling and the deep colour sense 
we can safely associate with him. Paul Klee is refined or 
finnicky as you happen to be a devotee or not. He himself 
affected to depend upon his subconscious for his drawing 
and stated his ideal as “going for a walk with a line”. Often 
enough it led him up the garden, but happily he had a 
delicate feeling for colour and enough aesthetic sense to con- 
trol it and not let it run away with him. 

One other noteworthy introduction, beside the Echaurren, 
was the single painting, Golgotha 1954, by Pierre Dmitrienko. 
It made one want to see much more work by this young 
Parisian. 
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Of course we are on easier ground with Boudin. The 
impressive exhibition at Marlborough Fine Arts extends from 
1856—a solid little study of dark sea, cliff, beach and brilli- 
ant sunset sky painted when he was 32—to the Douarnenez 
painted in 1897, the year before he died. Ninety works be- 
tween these cover the whole ground. No artist was ever 
more true to light and air, more humble before the effects 
of nature, and the result is unswerving delight. In theory 
these nearly a hundred works on a circumscribed theme in 
a deliberately limited manner ought to be monotonous. In 
fact each one is a charmer in its own right, and one no more 
tires of the idea than one tires of the sea-sky-beach in nature. 
He opened the door for Monet and the Impressionists, but 
himself did not choose to go through it. Now and again, 
as in The Cliffs at Etretat painted in 1888, or The Shore 
at Scheveningen, it looks as if he will. But no ; he remained 
the path revealer, not the explorer. It was too late ; his own 
age and the death of his wife took away the urge, and now 
the great Impressionists and even the Post-Impressionists 
were moving away out of his sight. So we must stay con- 
tent with the painter of the absolute truth and tone values 
of the grey skies over the Channel. 

Two Boudins in slightly different vein are to be seen at 
The Fine Art Society. They are of Abbéville, views near 
the cathedral with busy street foregrounds. They demon- 
strate that his eye for transient effects of lighting could also 
take in the structure and right values of a shut-in townscape 
of this kind. Two other fascinating works on show at the 
Fine Arts are by Morland ; Morland at his best with a 
singularly interesting Self Portrait and one of those rare 
paintings of society more fashionable than his normal 
peasantry in their rural surroundings. It is painted with a 
crispness of touch, a delight in the texture of surfaces which 
reminds us of fine Dutch work. The Self Portrait shows 
him sitting in profile looking at one of his own landscapes 
with figures on an easel. Again it is beautifully painted: 
something done for the joy of doing by this fine artist who 
all too often painted too much too quickly so that he might 
pay the nagging bills or the demanding landlord. The pic- 
tures came from the collection of the Lt.-Col. Lonsdale- 
Heywood of Market Drayton. 

Boudin again appears and holds his own in mixed and 
often brilliant company in the Recent Acquisitions at Tooth’s; 
in this instance with a very typical fairly large Bateaux de 
Peche ; le Soir where the sun sets straight across the waters 
in the middle of the picture with the scattered vessels of the 
fishing fleet silhouetted against its light. A painter must be 
sure of his vision when he looks thus straight into the light 
of the sun; but Boudin sustains the challenge. A small 
Venetian panel of 1895 is not so happy. Venice should 
have given him what he wanted, but strangely it did not. 

The piéce de résistance at Tooth’s is Hogarth’s Modern 
Midnight Conversation, back from America. Hogarth the 
moralist, satirist, and painter of the lowness of high life are 
here ; and, if at first glance his long horizontal canvas seems 
rather diffuse, a second appraisal reveals how skilfully it 
centres round the punch bowl on the table. Perhaps a little 
obviously a preliminary to an engraving, the dramatic 
characterisation perfectly expressed in the draughtsmanship, 
and the crispness of the painting which never for an instant 
loses this underlying element, make true Hogarth genre. It 
is to cross the Atlantic again, going to the Beaverbrook 
Foundation, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

The exhibition has, indeed, something for everybody: 
an almost Surrealist Hoogstraten wherein an exquisitely 
gowned and behatted lady poses on an all-too-classical ter- 

(Continued on page 181) 











THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH 


DESIGN 
IV.—Philadelphia “ Chippendale ” 


Re enced » 


Fig. I. 


ON AMERICAN 





FURNITURE 


By LYDIA POWEL 














A Room from the Powel House, Philadelphia, 1768. 


Courtesy of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


OR the American colonies the twenty-five years immedi- 

ately prior to the outbreak of hostilities with Great 
Britain in 1776 was on the whole a prosperous period of 
growth and expansion. The coastal cities from New England 
to South Carolina grew in wealth and importance through 
their ever increasing import and export trade with Europe, 
the West Indies and South America. 

Inventories, bills of lading and newspaper advertisements 
give well documented pictures of the standard of comfort 
and luxury of the well-to-do Colonials. As town and 
country houses multiplied, the demand for suitable furnish- 


ings grew. 
London remained the fountain head of fashion and 
elegance. With improvements in the speed of trans- 


Atlantic passages and the increase in the number of sailings 
in both directions, the time-lag in the arrival in the larger 
American cities of the new styles in architecture, furniture 
and clothing was much reduced. Books from England and 
the continent were often received by booksellers in the 
colonies in the year of publication. By the 1750’s the stan- 
dard English works on architecture and interior design were 
widely circulated. Among the most familiar were Batty 
Langley’s Treasury of Designs, Ware’s Compleat Body of 
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Architecture, Salmon’s Palladio Londonensis and Gibbs’ 
Architecture in sheets. The first important American reprint 
was The British Architect or the Builder’s Treasury of Stair- 
cases, by Abraham Swan, architect, printed in Philadelphia 
by R. Bell for John Norman, architect-engraver, in 1775. 

Among the “Names of Encouragers” in the front of the 
volume are 62 master-builders, 111 house carpenters, two 
cabinet-makers, two plasterers, two painters, three gentlemen 
and two merchants. 

As might be inferred from such a list of architectural books, 
the plans of colonial town and country houses are frequently 
traceable to these sources. While the climate and plantation 
—slave—economy of the South led to more spacious houses 
than were usually found in the North, with its severe winters 
and more urban and industrial civilization, nowhere in the 
Colonies did the style of living ever approach that of the 
great English country houses of the XVIIIth century. 

The best comparison in size and decoration in English 
terms would be Peckover House, built by a Quaker banker 
about 1725 at Wisbech, Cambridgeshire and now the pro- 
perty of the National Trust. Few if any American houses, 
north or south, exceeded it in size or in the quality of its 
interior trim and plaster work. Washington’s Mt. Vernon 
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Fig. II. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


and Jefferson’s Monticello were large houses by American 
standards. Obviously the elaborate palace styles in furniture 
were never needed or attempted in the colonies. Judgment 
of American furniture must be based on the success or failure 
of the rhythm and balance of its design, the appropriate 
choice of material, the quality of its craftsmanship and its 
suitability to its purpose. 

By the middle of the XVIIIth century five American 
seaport towns had developed their cabinet-making trade to 
such an extent that the products of their shops were in de- 
mand for export to other colonies, such as the West Indies 
and especially to Jamaica and Barbadoes. Reading down 
the map from north to south they were Boston, Newport, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. Of the five, New- 
port and Philadelphia were outstanding, because in each 
city cabinet-makers developed a distinctive style that is 
readily recognizable. 

In Newport an intermarried dynasty of Quaker cabinet- 
makers, the Townsends and Goddards, some twenty in all 
over three generations, made a type of block fronted case 
furniture whose design is not traceable to any English proto- 
type. Chairs and tables of Newport origin, as well as the 
case pieces, have distinguishing features which will be dis- 
cussed in a later article. 

It is to Philadelphia that one must turn to find the most 
elaborate and fully formulated versions of the baroque or 
Chippendale’ period to be found inthe colonies. Philadelphia 
was the largest industrial city as well as the most important 
grain and lumber market. Here cabinet-makers had first 
choice not only of the finest American woods, but of the 
best mahoganies from Cuba and Honduras. City directories 
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A Room from the Powel House, Philadelphia, 1768. 


and tax-rolls list an impressive number of cabinet-makers 
from 1750 to the outbreak of war in 1776, who were engaged 
in supplying the home market and the export trade. 

The quality of Philadelphia cabinet-making of this period 
can perhaps best be shown against the background of two 
rooms from an important town house owned by Samuel 
Powel, Mayor of Philadelphia from 1770-1780. Built in 
1765-68 the house was used as headquarters successively by 
the Earl of Carlisle during the British occupation at the time 
of the Revolution, and at intervals thereafter by General 
Washington. When the house was threatened with demoli- 
tion in the early part of the XXth century the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art acquired the ball-rocm and the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York an adjoining reception room. The 
accompanying illustrations (Figs. I and II) show the rooms 
as now installed in the two museums, furnished with Phila- 
delphia furniture of the Chippendale period, though not the 
same pieces originally used in the Powel house. 

In America, still less than in England, is it possible to 
relate the finished products of cabinet-makers working in 
the Chippendale style, in their entirety to any one drawing 
or pattern book. The superior craftsman worked within the 
framework of the style, but the end product was his own 
interpretation, not a Chinese copy taken from a drawing or 
engraving. Nor, as far as one can judge, was it the intention 
of the designers themselves before the time of Sheraton to 
supply accurate working drawings that could be literally 
followed. Plates in the Director show many alternative 
choices in chair legs and backs that cabinet-makers might 
follow. But of all the important centres of cabinet-making 
in the colonies, the productions of the Philadelphia shops 
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are probably the most traceable to English sources and pat- 
tern books. Chairs especially are the type of furniture most 
readily related to English design books. From photographic 
evidence alone it is often difficult to differentiate the English 
made piece from the co!onial, but actual examination of the 
bracing, dowelling, and choice of wood used in the framing 
will usually identify the American chair. Actual comparison 
of English and American chairs usually reveals a greater 
amplitude of seat in the former and in the latter that almost 
imperceptible degree of diminution of scale that characterises 
all furniture designed for the smaller colonial houses. 

Why cabinet-makers, many of whom were trained in 
England, so quickly changed their methods of construction 
to conform to colonial habits has never been satisfactorily 
explained. But one finds the European trained cabinet-makers 
even adopting the regional peculiarities that distinguish New 
England furniture from that of New York or Philadelphia. 

While it is sometimes possible to be in doubt about the 
origin of chairs, the American highboy and its matching 
lowboy, especially those made in Philadelphia, are impossible 
to mistake for English furniture. The Pompadour’ highboy 
and lowboy (Figs. III and IV), made at some time between 
1766-75, are outstanding pieces of their kind. 

Photographs of furniture are never quite successful in 
conveying the quality or colour of the wood, the patina, nor 
the crispness of the carving. In examining the illustrations 
of this matching pair, the reader is asked to imagine a very 
beautiful warm brown mahogany lacking either red or pur- 
plish tones, patterned like watered satin in a grain sometimes 
less prettily described as “horseflesh mahogany”. 

It is more possible to judge the soundness of the propor- 
tions and the quality of the carving. In the ornament may 
be traced many elements of the rococo vocabulary. 

The publication of several illustrated editions of La 
Fontaine’s Fables in the second half of the XVIIIth century 
seems to have made an impact on Philadelphia cabinet- 
makers, as well as upon certain colonial stuccoists, whose 
overmantels based on the fables are found in a number of 
Virginian houses. The fable of the two doves is the subject 
of the decorative central panel on the lower half of the 
Pompadour highboy and is repeated in the lowboy. Bands 
of Chinese fret in varying widths are a further unifying 
device. Canted corners, filled with half round pilasters 
ornamented with foliated forms are a distinguishing feature 
of Philadelphia case pieces. The Pompadour highboy and 
lowboy were, as far as is known, never duplicated, having 
been made for a special patron. 

The second lowboy (Fig. V), illustrated without its match- 
ing highboy, is perhaps a more typical example. Variations 
on the baroque shell as a central motif were widely used. 

The use of a bust as the centre of a broken pediment, was 
a less commonly found ornament than an elaborately carved 
and pierced cartouche framing a central cabochon, whose 
shape, suggesting a groundnut, is sometimes referred to 
locally as the “Philadelphia peanut”. Twisted flames as 
finials were widely used on tall Philadelphia case pieces, such 
as highboys, chests-on-chests and bureaux-bookcases. Their 
shape and execution differs so radically from the twisted 
flame finials of New England, that they are one of the features 
which distinguish the furniture of one region from the other. 

The attribution of Philadelphia furniture to various cabinet- 
makers known to have been working there during the second 
half of the XVIIIth century has engaged a number of 
students. The survival of certain labelled pieces and bills 
of sale has made it possible to compare other undocumented 
pieces and to identify them on a basis of similarity of style 
and technique. 



























































Fig. III. The ‘Pompadour’ Highboy. Philadelphia, c. 1766/75. 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Kennedy Fund, 1918. 


The prosperity and scope of the trade done by seven 
leading cabinet-makers in the year 1783 may be judged by 
the amount each paid as an occupation tax: Thomas Affleck 
£250; Benj. Randolph £200 ; Jonathan Gostelowe £100 ; 
Edward James £100 ; William Savery £50 ; Thomas Hufft 
£50 ; James Gillingham £40. 

The heaviest tax payer, Thomas Affleck, was born in 
Aberdeen, and came to London in 1763, where he probably 
learned his trade under James Affleck, one of the original 
subscribers to the Director. He was a Quaker and a loyalist 
but was nevertheless commissioned to make the furniture for 
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Fig. IV. Lowboy, matching the ‘Pompadour’ highbay. 
Philadelphia, c. 1766/75. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Fig. V. Lowboy. Philadelphia, c. 1766/75. 
Courtesy of the.Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ENGLISH DESIGN ON AMERICAN FURNITURE 
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Fig. VII. Detail from Fig. VI. 





Fig. VI. Philadelphia Chair. c. 1760/80. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Fig. VIII. Philadelphia Chippendale Chair. c. 1770. Fig. IX. Philadelphia Chippendale Chair by James Gillingham. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, c. 1770/80. 
Rogers Fund, 1943. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


Gift of George Coe Graves, 1932. 

















Fig. X. 


Philadelphia Chippendale Chair. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Huseum of Art, 


c. 1765 


Gift of George Coe Graves, 1932. 
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Fig. XII. Philadelphia Chair. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Fig. XI. Philadelphia Chippendale Chair. c. 1765/80. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


the Continenta! Congress. He died in Philadelphia in 1793. 

Possibly the greatest impetus to American cabinet-making 
was the non-importation agreement, made between the 13 
original colonies in 1765 as a protest against the Stamp Act 
and the tax on tea. Its effect may be seen in the letter 
written to Mayor Powel in London on his wedding trip in 
1763, by his uncle in Philadelphia. He wrote: “Household 
goods may be had as cheap and as well made from English 
patterns. In the humour people are in here, a man is in 
danger of becoming invidiously distinguished who buys any- 
thing in England, which our tradesmen can furnish. I have 
heard the joiners here object this against Dr. Morgan and 
others who brought their furniture with them”. 

Despite the fact that the Mayor was a man of large means 
and was interested in the arts, having paid Benjamin West’s 
expenses in Rome, he apparently took his uncle’s advice and 
furnished his house with Philadelphia furniture. 

While the patriotic motive may have been strong and an 
aid to all colonial industries, the comparison between domestic 
prices and imported furniture must have been a serious 
consideration for those furnishing a house. American furni- 
ture cost about three-quarters the price of equivalent English 
pieces. Also, even before the era of central heating, English 
furniture reacted unfavourably to the extremes of the 
American climate by splitting and cracking. Cabinet-makers 
in the colonies had by trial and error discovered which native 
woods made the best carcases, least liable to warp or to be 
attacked by wood worm. 

Suffice it to say that in the twenty-five years previous 
to the Revolution there were a number of factors favourable 
to cabinet-makers throughout the colonies. Philadelphia 
seems to have led them all both in quantity and quality 
judging from the amount owned by Museums, private col- 
lectors and happily by those descendants of the original 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


purchasers who were not swept away by the changing fashions 
of the XI Xth century. 

The present market values of American furniture of the 
best quality are indeed fantastic when compared with English 
pieces of comparable quality. Scarcity, fashion, competing 
collectors and the final absorption of so much by museums 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 
(Continued from page 174) 

race above a heavy landscape; a Landseer replete with 
that animal sentimentality which made his fortune in the 
X1Xth century and blinds the XXth to the fact that he could 
draw and paint; the most attractive small Utrillo I have 
ever seen; two fine Camille Pissarro landscapes and one 
small one of sombre beauty, Le Lac by Rouault ; a drawing 
by Tiepolo, and three by Degas ; one of those Paysage de 
Niege by Vlaminck so expressive of cold that it makes one 
shiver. Excellent variety and attractive. 


OLD AND NEW AT COLNAGHI’S 

The mention of the purchase for Canada of the Hogarth 
reminds one that another important purchase for the domin- 
ions has been made ; a vast Sebastiano Ricci, The Finding of 
Moses, for the National Gallery of Victoria through the Felton 
Bequest. Ricci stands in the flaming afterglow of North Italian 
painting, so lighted by the brilliance of Veronese that his 
work was often mistaken in his lifetime for Veronese’s own. 
The Finding of Moses, skilfully organised, beautifully col- 
oured, should be a notab'e addition to the Melbourne Gallery 
which already possesses a grand version of Tiepolo’s Banquet 
of Cleopatra. Ricci, who came near to being commissioned 
to decorate the cupola of St. Paul’s and is said to have left 
England in dudgeon when the work went to Sir James 
Thornhill, is not very well represented in our own National 
Gallery. 

The current exhibition at Colnaghi’s is that annual event, 
Recent Paintings by Edward Seago. This year he is showing 
oils, a number of them of London. His place-name titles 
might lead one to suppose that he is a topographical artist, 
but in fact he has carried the East Anglian tradition of the 
effects of light to its own perfection. If he discovers a place 
which suits his temperament the result is excellent. He is 
a romantic, loving the picturesque for its own sake. So at 
Ponza off the Italian coast the fishing boats in the harbour 
yield one thing, and at Greenwich the unexpected presence of 
the Cutty Sark at the end of a drab street offers quite another. 
Perhaps he did not really play fair with London, going out 
to Strand-on-the-Green, or escaping into Hyde Park, or up 
onto the roof as in Westminster from Mayfair, a roof-scape 
with a gloriously silver-grey sky effect. The grey Greenwich 
picture, relieved by the introduction of a splash of coloured 
poster and a tiny bus-stop sign, was really London, though 
the presence of the Cutty Sark beyond the paving stones was 
the bait for this painter. Midsummer, Ponza with its height- 
ened tone suggests new developments. The fact that so 
many of his titles mention weather or period of day or season 
indicates his preoccupation with light, an echo of Constable’s 
dictum: “Not a house only, but the picture of a summer 
morning including a house”. 


NATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
A like philosophy of landscape into art informed the Bar- 
bizon painters a century ago, and the comparison between 
these and Mr. Seago’s work shows that it is capable of almost 
infinite development and variation. The Barbizon School 
is enjoying a fine showing at Lotinga’s Gallery. A particu- 
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has created a situation that is in its own way comparable 
to the market for French impressionists or the tuppenny blue 
Mauritius. 


1"'Chippendale” is used in its generic sense to describe the barcque 
and rococo furniture of the second half of the XVIIIth century. 
2 From the bust of the Pompadcur in the centre of the pediment. 


larly fine Diaz Clairiére en Forét which was in the Beurdeley 
Collection and a most exciting Coucher du Soleil by Rousseau 
stand out. It is the virtue of these Barbizon men, however, 
that their own intimate approach and their truth to the quiet 
beauty of nature and natural lighting are not shock tactics. 
That is what makes their work so good to live with: in 
Tennysonian phrase it “half reveals and half conceals the 
soul within”. The subtle design, the sound craftsmanship, 
the painterly quality are unobtrusive. A fascinating series 
of Daubigny drawings, which came straight from the family, 
are included among the drawings at Lotinga’s. The selec- 
tion covers practically the whole group of the Barbizon 
painters in the forty works shown. 

Daubigny is beautifully represented also in the current 
showing of XIXth and XXth century French Paintings at 
Lefevre, where his Village, concerned in this case with 
the solid structure of closely knit buildings, holds its own 
against even more famous names. There is a remarkably 
firm Corot also, Coin de Parc 4 Magny-les-Hameaux, with a 
large-scale figure and trees free from over romanticising 
though it is a late work. After these, and Courbet’s delight- 
ful and important Le Veau, the exhibition brings us to the 
best of the XXth century men, Matisse’s Femme Déshabillée, 
Derain’s Téte de feune Fille, and a delightful Utrillo among 
them. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 


One of the most fascinating exhibitions has been that of 
Old Master Drawings at the Alpine Gallery in South Audley 
Street ; so rich in delightful things among the one hundred 
and fifty or so presented. A set of Dutch-Flemish included 
a particularly notable Jan Brueghel the Elder River Land- 
scape and a Jacob Grimmer dated 1586. Three hundred 
years later, Constantine Guys’ Girl with Binoculars thrilled 
one in its so different way. 

The Vallmitjana exhibition at O’Hana Gallery which we 
announced last month has been postponed. Instead the 
Gallery was occupied by a California woman painter of 
great sensibility and a Klee-like preoccupation with delicate 
line and colour, Ynez Johnston, and William Hollé, a rather 
sombre figure artist whose bold patterning could safely risk 
larger canvases. 

Wildenstein’s are showing eight Contemporary British 
Painters—“contemporary” in this instance being used in its 
correct etymological sense. Outstanding among them is Jan 
Lavrin whose very large canvases are challengingly devoted 
to single, or at most two figures, rendered in broad patches 
of muted greens, blues and greys. They remain in the 
mind. Peter Berrisford, another quite young painter, in 
such works as Priests and Steps, Rome also does something 
memorable. These are certainly men to watch. 

Christmas exhibitions with an eye on the cultured present- 
giver (often to himself or herself) are the feature at many 
galleries. Not least at the Redfern where “Gravures en 
Couleurs” indicates reasonably priced good graphic work. 

Leger Galleries have an important exhibition of Old 
Masters to which, as it remains open until mid-January, we 
will hope to return next month. 





THE LADY LEVER ART GALLERY: 


SELECTED PIECES OF ENGLISH XVIIIth CENTURY FURNITURE 


HE collections at the Lady Lever Art Gallery, at Port 
Sunlight, were formed, almost in their entirety, by one 
man—William Hesketh, first Viscount Leverhulme—and 
reflect, as is rarely the case with public galleries in England, 
the taste of an individual. Their range is wide and includes 
pictures and drawings, sculpture, furniture, textiles, Wedg- 
wood ware and Oriental ceramics. With the exception of the 
last named (Oriental ceramics) the collections are pre- 
dominantly British. The furniture is important, with a 
high proportion of pieces dating from the second and third 
quarters of the XVIIIth century ; most of these are of very 
high quality. There is no attempt at complete representation 
in this field. Lord Leverhulme bought what he felt to be 
fine and desirable. The following selected pieces of furniture 
give an indication of his choice. 


By RALPH FASTNEDGE 


Figs. I and II. Gilt upholstered settee, covered in needle- 
work in the pseudo-Oriental taste, worked in soft blue, brown 
and pink on a dull golden ground in a fantastic design of 
dancing figures with plumed headdresses, animals and 
flowers. 


C. 1720. Height, 3 ft. 6 ins.; length, 4 ft. 7 ins. 


The needlework is in the style of Berain and accords well 
with the “Indian” masks which are a prominent feature of 
the carved decoration. The “Indian” taste (the term 
“Indian” was applied indiscriminately to objects from the 
Orient), which had set in at the Restoration, enjoyed a con- 
siderable vogue in the early XVIIIth century. 


Figs. III and IV. Carved mahogany armchair, with square 
back ; the back, seat and arms covered in grospoint needle- 
work of later date. 











II 


Mid-XVIIIth century. Height, 3 ft. 4 ins.; width 2 ft. 
4ins.; depth, 2 ft. 4 ins. 


This type of chair was originally described as “French”, 
and Chippendale, in the Director, showed several compar- 
able “Designs of French Chairs”. “Some”, he observes, 
are “intended to be open below at the Back: which make 
them very light, without having a bad Effect . . . Both the 
Backs and Seats must be covered with Tapestry, or other 
sort of Needlework”. The dimensions recommended would 
appear to have been variable, according to the size of the 
room. The total height of the example illustrated is about 
40 ins. and the proportions are in fact quite substantial. In 
appearance, however, the chair is light and delicate. 

The chair formed one of a set, probably of six. 

The carved decoration is of fine quality: the cresting 
centres in a shell cabochon with acanthus foliage ; and the 
apron of the seat rail and the shoulders of the legs bear 
foliated ornament of similar character. The arms and legs 
are dolphin-headed. 

The dolphin motif, popular in the early Georgian period, 
enjoyed a limited revival in the *50’s, and figures both in 
the Director and in the designs of Thomas Johnson. It is 
here used with great success. 


Figs. V and VI. Mahogany break-front china or curio 
cabinet of architectural design. 


C. 1740. Height, 7 ft. 6 ins.; length 5 ft. 1 in. 


The centre is surmounted by a broken pediment bordered 
with key-pattern, the sides by inverted brackets carved with 
acanthus sprays; the three arched doors are headed by 
carved masks. 

The stand, which is of later date, is richly carved with 
acanthus foliage and supported on six square cabriole legs, 
carved with acanthus and scale pattern, and united by carved 
aprons. There is a drawer in the centre of the frieze. The 
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stand is not original, and evidently was supplied to special 


order c. 1755. It is a curious fact that its measurements do 
not exactly coincide with those of the cabinet. 

The cabinet was formerly in the collection of The Duke 
of Marlborough at Blenheim Palace, and formed one of a 
pair “made originally to contain some of the important and 
celebrated china at Blenheim. This collection, at one time 
housed in a pavilion built for the purpose, was given to John 
Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, on the understanding 
that a suitable arrangement should be made for its installa- 
tion”. (Percy Macquoid, A History of English Furniture : 
The Age of Mahogany, 1923 edition, p. 107.) The com- 
panion cabinet (the stand of which has an extra leg in the 


centre, at the back) is illustrated by Macquoid (op. cit. Fig. 
90). 

Cabinets of this form, designed by William Kent or mem- 
bers of the Palladian school, closely resembled contemporary 
bookcases, and, invariably, their bases were solid. 


Fig. VII. Commode, of serpentine form, with corbelled 
corners, carved in oak and gilt; w.th red breccia marble 
top. 

C. 1765. Height, 3 ft.; length, 4 ft. 8 ins. 


The doors centre in large fluted circles ; and the foliated 
ornament within the spandrels, bordered by narrow flutings, 
surrounded by laurelling, is applied. 
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The door fronts enclose three sliding shelves. The 
decoration is in the early neo-classic style of Adam. 

The marble veneer of the top is laid down on freestone, 
not slate, and is pieced together artificially like a mosaic ; 
it is not a natural breccia. 


Fig. VIII. Rosewood dressing table, with gilt enrichments. 
C. 1760-5. Height, 6 ft. 9 ins.; length, 4 ft. 2 ins. 


The two sides of the upper stage are formed as small 
Chinese towers, with a decoration of lattice-work enclosing 
small drawers and pigeon-holes; they frame a_ glass, 
drawing forward on perforated brass hinges, and are united 
and surmounted by a pagoda roof, with hollow gilt ball 
finial. ‘The projecting centre of the lower stage contains a 
long drawer with shelf beneath ; and the cupboards at the 
sides are fitted with drawers. The piece is supported on 
short taper legs of square section, which are panelled and end 
in square feet. In large part the drawer linings are of 
mahogany. 

This piece, which is said to have belonged originally to 
Lady Arniston (1706-98), mother of Henry, first Viscount 
Melville, is based on a design in the 3rd (1762) edition of 
the Director: Plate LII—“A Design of a Dressing-Table 
for a Lady ; the Drawer above the Recess hath all Conveni- 
ences for Dressing, and the Top of it is a Dressing-Glass, 
which comes forward with folding Hinges. On each side is 
a Cupboard with Glass Doors, which may be either trans- 
parent or silvered ; and in the Inside, Drawers, or Pigeon- 
Holes. Two Dressing-Tables have been made of Rose-Wood, 
from this Design, which gave an entire Satisfaction ; all the 
Ornaments were gilt”. As a consequence the dressing table is 
generally attributed to Chippendale and assumed to have been 
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one of those “made of Rose-Wood, from this Design” to 
which he refers in his notes. The execution throughout is of 
the finest. 


Fig. 1X. Semi-circular commode, veneered with quartered 
and radiated satinwood and mounted with gilt brass appliqués 
in relief. 

C. 1780. Height, 3 ft.; width 4 ft. 6 ins. 

The front is divided by narrow pilaster strips, also in gilt 
brass, and the frieze decorated with painted arabesques in 
brown grisaille. 


Fig. X. One of a pair of mahogany commode chests of 
drawers, of restrained serpentine form. 
C. 1760. Height, 2 ft. 9 ins.; length, 3 ft. 10 ins. 


The upper drawer of the example illustrated is divided 
into small compartments. (In the companion piece, there are 
instead two short drawers.) 

French inspiration is apparent in the character of the metal 
mounts of this piece, which are ornate and form its main 
decorative feature. The applied female-headed terminals 
at the corners, finishing in acanthus scroll feet are particularly 
prominent. The handles at front and sides, and the key 
plates, are massively formed and, again, of excellent quality. 
Gilt brass or ormolu mounts of this character, are, neverthe- 
less, not uncommon on fine English furniture of this period. 

There is a comparable set of eight commodes at Burghley 
House, Northants. 


Figs. XI and XII. Commode, of shallow rectangular form, 
veneered with harewood and inlaid with various coloured 
woods. 


C. 1770-5. Length, 4 ft. 8 ins.; height 2 ft. 3 ins. 
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The projecting central cupboard is decorated with a 
representation of Diana in a wooded landscape, surrounded 
by metal framing ; the end cupboards and sides are diapered 
in walnut and tulip wood. The legs, slightly cabriole in 
form, end in metal feet. 

The commode clearly was inspired by contemporary 
French examples. It closely resembies, in form and decora- 
tion, a commode illustrated in the Dictionary of English 
Furniture, revised by Ralph Edwards in 1954 (Vo!'. II 
Commodes, Fig. 24). Mr. Edwards dates this latter piece 
about 1770 and regards it as “obviously the work of one who 
had closely studied the Parisian makers”. Presumably the 
two pieces have a common origin. 


Fig. XIII and XV. Cabinet, on stand, decorated with 
filigree-work (i.e. covered with innumerable small, tight rolls 
of coloured paper, arranged in intricate patterns in imitation 
of mosaic). 


C. 1780. Height, 4 ft. 10 ins.; length, 2 ft. 


On the sides and door fronts are coloured prints after 
Morland, those in front being suspended by ribbons formed 
of imitation pearls; the prints are surrounded by an ar- 
rangement of small ovals, by birds, butterflies or flowers. 
The insides of the doors are lined with white satin, painted 
with panels of flowers and embellished with flat glass jewels. 

The cabinet contains fourteen drawers and a small cup- 
board enclosing five drawers, variously ornamented and 
retaining to some extent their originally vivid colouring. 

The legs of the stand are substantia! and taper very slightly 
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for a piece of this date (which may be assumed to have been 
supplied specially for filigree-work) ; they are decorated on 
all four sides. 

Filigree-work, like japanning, had become by the late 
XVIIIth century a popular pastime for ladies ; it was known 


as “mosaic work”. Mrs. Delany refers to mosaic work in 
her correspondence with friends. According to The New 
Ladies’ Magazine, for 1786, the art afforded “an amusement 
to the female mind, capable of the most pleasing and ex- 
tensive variety” ; it was readily to be acquired and might 
be “pursued at a very trifling expense”. The magazine 
provided instructions and “A Profusion of neat elegant 
patterns, and models of ingenuity and delicacy, suitable for 
tea-caddies, toilets, chimney-pieces, screens, cabinets, frames, 
picture ornaments, etc., etc.”’. 


Fig. XIV. Lady’s boudoir cabinet on stand, painted with 
figure subjects and ornamental motives on a straw-coloured 
ground. 

C.1790. Height, 4 ft.; width, 2 ft. 2 ins. 


The dominant feature of the decoration is the painting 
of the door fronts—a pair of oval panels representing Venus 
and Cupid in her car, and Nymphs sacrificing before an altar 
wreathed with flowers. The stand of the cabinet is bow- 
fronted, and contains one long drawer in the frieze. 

This piece is said at one time to have been the property of 
James Hook, the composer (1746-1827). Hook was for many 
years organist at Vauxhall Gardens. His many songs include 
“Within a Mile” and “The Lass of Richmond Hill”. 
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THE DYSON PERRINS MANUSCRIPTS 
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Fig. I. 
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From a Latin Gospels, German (Helmarshausen), mid-XIIth Century. 


(Margins not shown) 


HE collection of illuminated manuscripts formed by the 
late C. W. Dyson Perrins may justifiably be regarded 
as one of the last of its kind. Less extensive than either the 
Ashburnham or the Phillips Collections, it is in the same 
category as the Yates Thompson Collection which was formed 
about the same time, in the early years of this century. Both 
collectors profited from the advice of such scholars as M. R. 
James and Sir Sydney Cockerell, and both were enabled 
under the more favourab!e circumstances of fifty years ago 
to assemble collections the like of which will probab'y never 
again be found in private hands. 
The two books illustrated here give some idea of the 
collection’s quality and scope. The miniature of St. Mark 
Fig. I) is one of the four of the Evangelists in the He!lmar- 
shausen Gospels and has affinities with the work of Rogerus, the 
Helmarshausen goldsmith of the late XIth century. The Abbey 
of Helmarshausen, lying between Paderborn and Kassel, was 
created an Imperial Abbey by Otto III in 997, and in the 
XIIth century was one of the chief centres of German 
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illumination. 

The lavishly decorated Book of Hours and Psalter from 
which the miniature of the Annunciation (Fig. II) is taken, 
belonged to the Duke of Warwick and bears his signature. 
He succeeded his father in 1439, and was created Duke in 
1445. The MS contains twenty-two large miniatures and 
five more added by an artist of the Ferrarese school later in 
the XVth century. 

Other manuscripts of outstanding interest are a Spanish 
late XIIIth century compilation of the laws of Aragon, unique 
in the richness of its decoration: a Florentine Horae of the 
late XVth century illuminated by Francesco Antonio del 
Cherica ; and another Italian Horae, a few years earlier in 
date, containing twenty-one miniatures by Taddeo Crivelli, 
who is best known as the chief artist of Borso d’Este’s Bible, 
the most sumptuous manuscript of the Italian renaissance. 
All these are included in the forty-five manuscripts from the 
collection which are to be sold at Sotheby’s on 9th December. 

(The illustrations are actual size) 
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Fig. II. From the Book of Hours and Psalter of Henry Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick. 
English, Early X Vth Century. 
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Fig. 1. 


Austrian. 


Assumption of the Virgin. 
About 1650. (? 


Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


Fig. II. 


BAROQUE PEARLS—I 


AROQUE pearls are large and irregular, and are formed 

by the oyster’s defensive deposit of nacre falling upon 

an irregular object. They can also be formed by several little 

pearls sticking together in the oyster. They were first called 

baroque by the Spaniards and Portuguese ; for barrueco is 

the Spanish and barroco the Portuguese for a large, irregu- 

larly shaped pearl. The term baroque was for a time restricted 
to the craft of the jeweller, and the pearl is its origin. 


It was the Renaissance jeweller, particularly in South 
Germany, who saw the challenge in these asymmetrical stones 
and set them into brooches and pendants. The first general 
European use of which we are cognisant is towards the end 
of the XVIth century, when goldsmiths were turning from 
accepted religious subjects to conceits of mythology which 
gave free rein to their imagination. 


Before it was set a baroque pearl was, in the modern 
idiom, an objet trouvé, and the artist had to live with it till 
it gave him its own direction for setting. It would suggest 
to him a naturalistic or grotesque form in an unfinished 
state, waiting for his anatomical completion or his explana- 
tory surround. A pearl resembling a human torso could be 
finished with head and shoulders in enamelled gold and 
rounded off with a scaly fishtail to represent a triton or a 
mermaid. Another with warty deformities suggested the 
encrusted body of a dragon, while a smoother type with 
sleeker swellings seemed to need only a head and folded legs 


Sea Dragon. 
German. XVIth century. 
British Museum. 
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Fig. III. Nereid and Child. 
German or Spanish. XVIth century. 
British Mus2um. 


By PETER STONE 


to make a couchant hind, a sitting rabbit or an Agnus Dei 
on a golden Bible. 

In the finest pieces the pearl is unquestionably right as 
part of the whole. By looking at the part long enough and 
respecting it the artist has seen the whole. It has only been 
in the finest pieces that this has happened. Too often the 
pearl has been misinterpreted to fit a conceit that was 
fashionable rather than appropriate. In the following pages 
the aesthetic balance of the jewel as a whole will be considered 
more important than the quality and size of the pearl itself 
or the richness of the goldsmith’s setting. 

Few religious pieces are extant. The Kunsthistorische: 
Museum of Vienna has an Assumption of the Virgin, framed 
by enamelled gold and diamonds (Fig. I) which was made 
in the Imperial Court workshop in the middle of the XVIIth 
century, and a Crucifixion on a base of baroque pearl is in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The Lamb of 
God was a favourite subject. 

In general the glories of Renaissance costume were be- 
jewelled with images of mythological inspiration, and the best 
of them have been proclaimed among the finest jewellery 
of all time. The figured pendants that were worn on a 
chain round the neck, and the brooches that were pinned 
to sleeve or chest, showed the extraordinary ingenuity of the 
craftsmen of the time. German jewellers in particular seemed 
to revel in technical difficulties, and it was they primarily 
and predominantly who used the baroque pearl. 
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a eae. 
Fig. IV. Hippocamp. German. Late XVIth century. Fig. V. Pelican. French. About 1550. 
British Museum. Art Institute of Chicago. 


Fig. VI (left). Napoleon’s Tiepin. French. About 1800. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Fig. VII (right). Toothpick. German. About 1580. 
British Museum, Waddesdon Bequest. 


The first name we encounter is Erasmus Hornick. Very 
little is known of him personally, not even where and when 
he was born and died. He appears to have come from 
Antwerp and in 1583 he is mentioned in Prague as being 
dead. It is known that on 23 November, 1559, he received 
the citizenship of Nuremberg and that he renounced it on 
27 February, 1566. Mearwhile, on 19 January, 1565, he 
appears at Wassertriidigen in Middle Franconia. By 1578 Goldsmith there. Three series of etchings are known by 
he was a citizen of Augsburg and in 1582, not more than a him: one of 19 sheets of jewellery, another of 20 sheets of 
year before his death, he was appointed Imperial Court jewellery, and a third of 18 sheets of vases. 
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Fig. VIII. Mermaid. German. About 1600. 
Wernher Collection, Luton Hoo. 
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Fig. IX. Mermaid. (?) Late XVIth century. 
By gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


(?) German. 


There are two pendants and a toothpick in the Waddesdon 
Collection at the British Museum that closely resemble 
Hornick’s designs. One is a nereid (Fig. III) with her left 
arm supporting a child who stands on her upward-curving 
tail. The bodies of both are of baroque pearl and white 
enamel, and the nereid’s curly tail and a cornucopia-shaped 
torch she holds in her right hand are of gold set with 
diamonds, emeralds and rubies. The device of a small figure 
on the back of a large monster seemed to have a special 
appeal for Hornick. 

The other pendant is a sea dragon (Fig. II) typical not 
only of Hornick but also of his contemporary, Hans Collaert. 





German. 


Fig. X. Triton. Late XVIth century. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 
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Fig. XII. 


Fig. XI. 
German. About 1600. 


Agnus Dei. 


Agnus Dei. 
(?) French. XVIth century. 
British Museum, 
Waddesdon Bequest. 


Wernher Collection, 
Luton Hoo. 


One side is of baroque pearls and enamelled gold and the 
other of enamelled gold set with emeralds. The colours of 
the enamel are green, blue, lavender and ruby; and the 
jewel is remarkably handsome and sure of itself. The 
craftsmanship appears to be German. A German hippocamp 
pendant (Fig. V) in the same collection has a similar feeling 
of vivacity and character. 

It was common for XVIth century collections of jewellery 
to include toothpicks shaped as mermaids or tritons, and 
Hornick published a design for one in 1562. It is very 
similar to the Waddesdon example (Fig. VII) and to one in 
the Griine Gewdlbe at Dresden, the body of baroque pearl 
and the head and tail of enamelled and bejewelled gold. 
This economical form of setting was well suited to a pearl 
that needed little embellishment, and was successfully carried 
to the extreme of reticence in such pieces as the French tie- 
pin representing a skull in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
which is said to have belonged to Napoleon (Fig. VI). Seen 
in profile, this setting is so limited that it merely acts as a 
display mount for a pearl of exceptional colour and lustre. 
The front view, however, is quite another thing. 

Designs similar to those of Erasmus Hornick are mentioned 
in the inventories of Queen Elizabeth I, though the term 
mother-of-pearl is used for baroque pearl. In her book 
“English Jewellery”, Dr. Joan Evans has given her opinion 
that baroque pearls were less commonly used in England 
than on the continent, but that the term mother-of-pearl is 
used in these inventories for nacre and for baroque pearls. 
The descriptions of some of the jewels are so near to Hornick’s 
designs that they can surely leave no doubt. 

There was a whistle, for instance, “being Cleopatra the 
queene of gold ennamoled white and the lower part of 
mother-of-pearle.” In the XVIth and XVIIth centuries 
whistles were worn as pendants and as charms, often hung 
with bells. They were usually of silver, ornamented with 
mermaids or sea-horses incorporating baroque pearls. 

One such whistle remains, rare in several respects (Fig. 
V). It is on permanent loan to the Art Institute of Chicago 
from Mr. Melvin Gutman’s collection. Mr. Gutman pur- 
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Fig. XIII. Venus on a Dolphin. Fig. XIV. Europa and the Bull. Fig. XV. Cockerel 


Italian or German. Late XVIth century. Italian. XVIth century. German. XVIth century. 
Robert Lehman Collection, New York. Widener Collection, National Gallery Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
of Art, Washington. 










Fig. XVI. Lion. 
German. XVIIth century. 


Fig. XVIII. Cockerel. 
(?) Italian. XVIth century. 


Museo degli Argenti, Pitti Palace, 


Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. f 
Florence. 


Fig. XVII. Stork. 
Corvivian Saur Early XVIIth century. 


Rosenborg Castle Museum, Copenhagen. 
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Fig. XIX. 


Lion. Corvinian Saur. Late XVIth century. 
Lord Fairhaven Collection. 


chased it from an old French family and it is French work 
of the middle of the XVIth century. It represents a pelican 
about to pounce on a snake that has attacked one of its 
fledglings in the nest, and its majestically wide-spread wings 
are enamelled in white and inlaid with large square rubies. 
It stands on a heavy gold branch, which is the whistle. This 
early jewel is a rare instance of the pelican, popular in 
Gothic times for its religious significance, surviving into the 
age of Renaissance humanism. 

In the inventory of 1587 there was “a dolphin of mother- 
of-pearle ; a man sitting on the back of the dolphin blowing 
a trumpet”. And “a man monster with a winding Tayle 

. the bodie of Mother-of-Pearle”. 

Queen Elizabeth II has a mermaid pendant (Fig. IX) 
that could have been designed by Hornick or Theodore de 
Bry in the late XVIth century and made in South Germany. 
The breastless baroque pearl torso fits rhythmically into the 
curly gold tail, which is enamelled green and set with rubies. 
There is beautiful craftsmanship in the hands, and the hair 
blows like that of Botticelli’s Venus. Unfortunately the de- 
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Fig. XX. Reverse of Fig. XVIII. 


sign of this delightful jewel is confused by the later addition 
of a pearl-shell mask suspended from a flower. 

One of the most famous Hornick-style mermaids is in the 
Wernher Collection at Luton Hoo. An exceptionally large 
pearl (Fig. VIII) supplies practically the whole body apart 
from the gold head and a mere quiff of a tail. Yet if one 
found it unmounted one would be more inclined to mount 
it as a sack of coal than as a siren. Indeed her voice would 
have to be of the Callas quality to offset her physical de- 
formities. 

A similarly shaped pearl was set as a triton in South 
Germany in the second half of the XVIth century and is now 
in the Kunsthistorisches Museum (Fig. X). Here the gold- 
smith was rash enough to use another pearl for the head, 
with a result so unfortunate that it is not even redeemed 
by the gold mount, set with rubies and sapphires. 

Far greater aesthetic satisfaction can be obtained from a 
smaller and less known Agnus Dei in the Wernher Collection 
(Fig. XI). This pendant, also German and of about 1600, is 
suspended by four chains from a cartouche set with a ruby 
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Fig. XXI. 
Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. 


Lamb. German. Late XVIIth century. 


and having a pendant pearl. The animal sits on an openwork 
base of strap design, shaped like a basket, set with rubies 
and also hung with a pearl. The animal itself, perhaps more 
sheep than lamb, is as usual of enamelled gold with the upper 
part of the body formed of a baroque pearl. But whereas 
so many of these lambs, whether seated on books or cushions, 
are almost complete without the pearl, which seems to be 
merely let into its back, like the French example in the 
Waddesdon Bequest (Fig. XII), the Luton Hoo jewel is 
fashioned of a pearl perfectly shaped to represent the back 
and rounded haunch of a resting animal. Its head and fore- 
quarters seem to be wearing a winter coat of enamelled 
gold. 

An engraver whose designs were frequently used for figured 
pendants was Hans Collaert of Antwerp, whose Monilium, 
Bullarum, Inauriumque Artificiosissimae Icones was publish- 
ed in 1581. It includes similar pendants to those of Hornick, 
and many jewels could have been designed by either. Dr. 
Evans detects rather more emphasis laid on the figures riding 
on the backs of Collaert’s monsters. An example is the en- 
graving which may be consulted at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (2210-1911) and which seems to be the origin 
of the unusual Italian or German pendant belonging to Mr. 
Robert Lehman of New York (Fig. XIII). This is formed 
of a baroque pearl dolphin on which stands Venus holding 
aloft a scarf caught by the wind. It used to be in the 
Pierpont Morgan Collection. 

The motif of a blown scarf is found in several jewels, 
notably an Italian “Europa and the Bull” in the Widener 
Collection in the National Gallery of Art, Washington (Fig. 
XIV). In this most attractive piece the bull is shown crouch- 
ing on a green and gold island with white flowers growing 
on it and surrounded by blue waves ; his flank is formed 
of an appropriately shaped pearl. Europa sits on one end 
of her dark blue and gold scarf which, like Venus’s scarf 
in the Lehman jewel, is taken by the wind up to a central 
pendant pearl hung from a cartouche. 

A book of designs by Jakob Mores shows a cockerel with a 
pilgrim’s staff, which is also the subject of a perfectly inte- 
grated German brooch in the Rijksmuseum (Fig. XV). The 
self-importance of the bird is well suggested by the swelling 
pearl body and its decorativeness by the gold, enamel and 
precious stones of the head, tail and feet. This can be com- 
pared with a cockerel brooch in the Pitti Palace (Fig. XVIII) 
which has a caduceus to complete the “emblem” and is 
composed of two pearls, the larger forming neck and 
shoulders and the smaller the lower part of the breast. 

Another goldsmith who used baroque pearls was Corvinian 
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Fig. XXII. 
Bunch of Grapes. : 2 
aes Italy, XVIth ronal 
Late XVIth century. ; 


¥. Pierpont Morgan Collection, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 


Saur, who was active from about 1590 at Augsburg, 
Nuremberg and perhaps Munich. In 1606 he was admitted 
to the guild at Copenhagen and became court goldsmith to 
Christian IV of Denmark in 1613. He died in 1635. 

In the Rosenborg Castle Museum is a bird pendant by 
him (Fig. XVII) composed of a stork set with gems and 
two large pearls. The bird has one raised foot with a leg 
of baroque pearl and is standing on the other foot with a 
straight leg of gold. The enamelled and jewelled wings are 
outspread. 

Also by Saur, there can be little doubt, is the extraordinary 
lion pendant that belonged at one time to William Beck- 
ford and is now in the collection of Lord Fairhaven at 
Anglesey Abbey. This locket is a magnificent example of his 
goldsmithery with its embossed and chased mane and fore- 
paws of the obverse valve (Fig. XIX) and the typical 
arabesque enamelled pattern of the reverse (Fig. XX). Yet 
there is no need to compare the baroque pearl head of the 
lion with the lion’s mask in high relief from which it hangs 
to realize that even with its ruby eyes this king of beasts 
is a pretty poor specimen. However long he looked at it 
Saur cannot possibly have said “How like a lion’s head this 
is!” The need for a lion’s head must have been there first 
and Mr. Charles Beard is surely right in his surmise that it 
represents the lion of the House of Wittelsbach, which was 
used as their emblem by the Electors Palatine and by the 
Dukes and Electors of Bavaria. More leonine, certainly, is 
the South German XVIIth century example wearing a crown 
which is in the Kunsthistorisches Museum (Fig. XVI). 

Also in the Kunsthistorisches Museum is a flocculent lamb, 
made almost entirely of baroque pearls (Fig. XXI) and a 
bunch of grapes which is a model of reticence (Fig. XXII). 
One cannot help comparing it with the pendant in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in which a similar cluster is made 
to represent the smooth underbelly of a swan (Fig. XXIII). 

In the next article we shall be considering some further 
examples of brooches and pendants, and a third article will 
be devoted to figurines. 

(All the illustrations are actual size) 








JADE IN USE 


ADE is valued now mostly for its beauty. It was not 

always so. Once it was carved primarily for use. 

The first certain record that we have of this is in the 
Chou Li, a book compiled during the Han dynasty (206 B.c. 
—220 a.D.), but written, says Laufer’, many years earlier 
during the Chou dynasty (1122 B.c.*—249 B.c.). In it the 
emphasis is laid on the usages of jade—a material inseparable 
from the culture of the times, which played an important 
part in the lives of the people, and was essential to the ritual 
at their deaths. 

No person of account could be decently buried without 
jade. Six pieces were cut and carved into traditional shapes 
—the Pi and the Ts’ung, the Kuei, the Chang, the Hu and 
the Huang—and placed in their specific positions in the 
tomb. The first was a disk, the material of which was double 
the width of the hole at its centre, and its function was to 
pay homage to Heaven on behalf of the deceased. The 
second (the Ts’ung) was a circle within a square. It payed 
homage to Earth. The other four were to propitiate the 
spirits dwelling at the four cardinal points of the compass. 
Further, before burial the corpse would have been “fed” 
with powdered jade in order magically to preserve the flesh. 

It is curious that more than two thousand years later we 
find jade given a like attribute by a people who could have 
had no knowledge of this ancient culture. When the 
Spaniards conquered Mexico in the XVIth century, they 
learned of a native belief in the efficacy of an extraordinarily 
hard green stone as a remedy for colic when applied to the 
side. The invaders called it yjada, meaning “flank”. Samples 
of the stone were brought back by Raleigh’s men from their 
raiding expeditions on the American sea board, they kept the 
Spanish name, and “jade” it has remained. The connection 
is again apparent in the word for one of the two principal 
jades, i.e., nephrite, deriving from the Greek nephros, meaning 
“kidney”. 

Nor are these supernatural qualities attributed to jade only 
by people of the unscientific past. Una Pope Hennessy has 
claimed that she knows jade by the touch of it alone*. And 
there is an eminent industrialist who habitually fingers a jade 
pebble in his pocket. He is a practical man of affairs, and 
the last that one would expect to indulge in fantasy. Yet he once 
told me that the only time that he had failed to dominate 
his colleagues in a really vital issue was when he had acci- 
dentally left his talisman at home. 

Certainly Chinese of all periods have held such views. As 
early as the Han dynasty there is archaological evidence that 
plugs of jade were placed in the orifices of the corpse to 
prevent evil spirits from entering it. In the Shou dynasty 
the Emperor swallowed powdered jade as an act of purifica- 
tion before he performed a sacred rite. The authority for 
this is again the Shou Li, and it has further been alleged, 
though with less reason, that an infant emperor would be 
given jade to eat to ensure his long life, a practice more 
likely, one would have thought, to have the reverse effect. 
Howard Hansford reasonably suggests, however, that what 
was used would have been one of the more digestible stones, 
and quotes a modern instance to support the view*. Certainly 
a substance such as steatite, which is comparatively soft but 
can have the appearance of jade, would have qualified as yii, 
a generic term (often mistranslated “jade”’), that covered 
many minerals‘, but the ancient Chinese had no aids to 
identification such as our Mohs’ hardness scale, specific 
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gravity and light refractive indices, and many substances were 
designated yii that we should not call jade. Yet some method 
of classification they certainly had. Excavations have shown 
that tomb jades, as well as many other articles of special 
importance were designedly made of “true jade”, or Yu Yin, 
known to minerologists as nephrite. But the substances which 
can be mistaken for this more precious material is another 
story. 

It must not be inferred that most of its uses were mystical 
ones, although in the earlier dynasties they were the most 
important. From earliest times there were also, for example, 
sonorous jades. Later came sets of sixteen “chimes’—flat 
sections of stone shaped like a set square but with a more 
acute angle. They were of the same size as each other but 
varied in thickness to give different notes. Later still there 
were single massive gongs, in the form of a bell, but flat. 

The list of domestic articles that may be found in jade 
is a long one: wine ewers and plates ; ink slabs on which 
the solid ink was ground and mixed with water ; and brush 
washers to cleanse the calligrapher’s brush. There were 
buckles to secure the garments of the magnificent, sword 
guards for the weapons of the nobles, and astronomical in- 
struments, although just how these discs with their irregularly 
serrated edges were used has not been finally determined. 
There were knives and archer’s rings, spear and arrow heads, 
back scratchers, combs, snuff bottles, and a score of other 
jade articles for use. 

That is not to say that they were not often works of art 
as well. It is to be expected in a non mass-producing age 
that they would be. Jade fashioned for whatever purpose 
was always precious, usually endowed with mystically bene- 
ficial qualities, and the prerogative of the elite. The 
carver therefore would be prepared to lavish all his art on 
the making of even the most prosaic object. Indeed, there 
are instances where a continued desire to beautify has 
obscured the original function. The Pi, a burial jade men- 
tioned above, was decorated with the “rice” pattern (emblem 
of fecundity), a Sung type dragon carved in a sinuous curve 
over its edge, and thus the emblem of Heaven became a 
familiar work of art, and its original function is not always 
recognised. With the Ts’ung, one end of the squared circle 
has been flared out, a boss introduced a little below centre, 
relief work added, and a splendid vase form has grown out of 
the emblem of Earth. But were ic not for the retained 
serrations, its origin would be lost. So with table screens, 
each of a pair being placed on either side of the head of a 
household to mark him as he sat at table with his many 
dependants and relatives, and affording him a measure of 
privacy. But they decreased in size and increased in art 
until they came to serve no other purpose than to give 
aesthetic pleasure. 

The world changes, and what was of use becomes no more 
than of interest. The fountain pen displaces the brush 
washer, jade charms give way to psychologists, jade spear- 
heads to bullets. But appreciation of beauty is more durable. 
It is good that jade should be its medium. 

*Traditional date. 

1B. Laufer. Jade. 
p. 120. 

* Una Pope Hennessy. A Jade Miscellany, p. 16. 

> How*rd Hansford. Chinese Jade Carving, p. 33-34. 

* Dr. Chéng Té-k'un. Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 


1954-1955, p. 16 lists specimens of Yu from the Lo-yang excavations. 
Their given mineralogical qualities are not, in many cases, those of jade. 


A Study in Chinese Archaology and Religion, 
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A Jade Vase 


124 ins. high. 


In the possession of the author at Messrs. Louis foseph, 28 Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
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Fig. I. 


Turkey-cock Tureen: Minden faience: about 1760. 





H. 14 ins. 
Antique Porcelain Company. 


BIRDS IN EUROPEAN CERAMIC ART 


IV. 


OTH these birds, the turkey and the goose, have long 
been appreciated—stripped of all their glories—at 
Christmas dinner tables, but few people nowadays while eat- 
ing the tasty meat will find their gaze down the table 
interrupted by the image of the birds themselves (Fig. I and 
VIII). It would be a sensation many readers would not 
care to experience; some perhaps for reasons of squeamish 
sent'ment, others, more rationally, on aesthetic grounds. 
None can claim that the turkey is a handsome bird, however 
grandiose. The plumage is sombre, the neck and head are 
made repellent by the pinky-red wattle, and the movement is 
ungainly as well as self-important. To have placed these 
tureens on the table was scarcely to have added to its 
attractiveness and it is gratifying—albeit disappointing as 
well—to find no surviving English ceramic example from the 
XVIIIth century. If, as appears to be the case, the fashion 
for them spread from Germany westwards into France, it 
was not strong enough to reach across the English Channel. 
When looking at the Miinden (Hanover) faience example 
Fig. I), which is fourteen inches high, it is difficult not to 
be impressed by the almost monumental character of this 
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piece of table-ware. Indeed, even from a utilitarian point 
of view, the design is commendable, for when serving your 
guests the cover can be lifted by the neck of the bird and 
tilted backwards until it stands perfectly steady on the out- 
spread tail. As the wings are incorporated with the cover, 
the uncovered tureen that remains is a simple oval-shaped 
bowl, extremely easy to handle and provided with a sizeable 
hollow base. The modeller at this factory, who was re- 
sponsib’e for these accomplished bird tureens early in the 
second half of the XVIIIth century, still remains anonymous. 
Of course, these Miinden faience tureens always suffer by 
comparison with their equivalents from Paul Hannong’s 
factory at Sirasbourg, for they are only painted in the pale 
high temperature (grand feu) colours. This Strasbourg 
turkey-cock tureen (Fig. II) is not only a little larger (184 ins. 
high), but is painted in the polychrome enamel colours of the 
full petit feu technique. Furthermore, the modelling is far 
more detailed, naturalistic and expressive, though the basic 
design remains the same. Equally sound from a practical 
point of view, there can be no doubt that this is the most 
magnificent turkey-cock tureen to survive, a great triumph 
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Fig. II. Turkey-cock Tureen: Strasbourg faience: about 1760: 
H. 1 ft. 63 ins. 


E. Fost Collection. 


in the art of faience potting. Not unnaturally on so important 
a piece, Paul Hannong’s mark, a monogram PH with the 
letter ‘i’ below, is to be found underneath it, though how 
much of this model’s success is due to the skill of the 
itinerant German artists from Hochst employed by him at 
Strasbourg will probably never be known. 

An unmarked and unpainted turkey-cock tureen (Fig. III), 
of identical height and similar modelling to the Strasbourg 
tureen, has recently arrived in England from the Continent. 
One striking difference in the design is that the cover only 
rests securely on the tureen because the wings are more open 
and touch the table on either side. Even so, the lack of any 
flange on the cover to fit inside the oval tureen and so hold it 
secure, makes the cover depend perilously on the wings and 
the balance between head and tail. This feature of the wings 
resting on the table is present in a beautifully painted turkey- 
cock tureen made at Hochst about 1750 (Fig. IV). The 
functional aspect in this case is emphasised, for the turkey- 
cock has no legs or feet nor any base on which to model them. 
Up to a point, the down-spreading wings mask the deficiency 
but the naturalistic illusion is undeniably marred. Fortunate- 
ly, the wings are not part of the cover and consequently can 
be used as handles in place of a hollow base when the hot 
tureen is being used. Beside the factory mark (a wheel) on the 
base are the initials IZ, for the painter, Johannes Zeschinger. 
Born in 1723, he became faience painter at Hochst about 
1750, frequently painting his initials on his work but only very 
occasionally signing his name in full, as on the coffee-pot in 
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Fig. III. Turkey-cock Tureen: Strasbourg faience (?) 
about 1754-60. H. 1 ft. 64 ins. 


Antique Porcelain Company. 


Cassel Museum. The large Hochst bird tureens are often 
painted by him and amply testify to his superior skill. 

A more satisfactory design is the solution offered by 
Johannes Gottfried Becker, who modelled this turkey-hen 
tureen (Fig. V), also made at Hochst about 1750. Becker, 
about whom so very little is known, came from Dresden to 
Hochst in 1748 but only stayed for one year before returning 
to the Saxon capital. He designed this tureen without a 
base but with the legs and feet modelled in high relief pro- 
truding from under the wings, which do not quite touch 
the ground. Here the naturalistic illusion of a sitting 
turkey-hen is most successfully achieved, almost completely 
disguising its function as a tureen and the fine painting, al- 
though only in high temperature colours, aids this deception. 
The example illustrated here is yet another of the fine bird 
tureens in Karl Fischer-Bohler’s collection, which were ex- 
hibited at the Rococo Exhibition in the Residenz at Munich 
this year. 

A graceful quality was introduced into this striking model 
of a turkey-hen tureen (Fig. VI) from a Marseille faience 
factory. Unmarked but painted in natural colours of the 
petit feu, the pinky-violet of the feet and the wattles contrast 
magnificently with the vivid green of the grassy base. These 
colours are those used by Honoré Savy, who from 1764 ran 
a factory of his own with great success and high profits, ex- 
porting his wares in his own ship to the Levant. Whilst he 
claimed to be the inventor of a remarkably brilliant green 
enamel, it is clear that Veuve Perrin, the gifted and business- 
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Fig. IV. Turkey-cock Tureen: Hochst faience: painted by Fig. VII. Goose rg aeetacm in Baden faience: 
Johannes Zeschinger: about 1750. H. 1 ft. 7 ins. about 1785. H. 54 ins. 
Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg. 





Fig. VIII. Goose Tureen: Strasbourg faience: about 1754-60. 
H. 1 ft. 42 ins. 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs de Strasbourg. 





like widow of Claude Perrin, the Marseille faiencier, had 


Fig. V. Turkey-hen Tureen: Hochst faience: modelled by also learned the secret of making it during their earlier 
J. G. Becker: about 1750. H. 10+ ins. partnership (1761-4). Savy was obviously a serious artist, 
Collection of Karl Fischer—Bohler. for in 1756 he was admitted Associate of the Marseille 


Academy of Painting and Sculpture and certainly contributed 
to establishing the extraordinarily high quality of faience 
painting at the Marseille factories, which in the opinion of 
many was during the mid-XVIIIth century the finest in 
France. Though this turkey-hen tureen owes much to the 
German originals or rather to that intermediary link, the 
daring creations of Paul Hannong’s Strasbourg factory, it has 
an individual character which proves that, though the rare 
faience figures of Marseille are of no consequence, the 
spectacular pieces of the table could rival those of the northern 
factories. 

So splendid were the products of the Strasbourg factory 
and so widely recognised did its reputation become, that 
Paul Hannong succeeded by the time of his death in 1760 in 
reversing the east-to-west trend of influence. Despite two 
years of bad management of the factory, Joseph Hannong, 
Paul’s son, was able on his return from Frankenthal in 1762 
to put the factory back on its feet and enhance its European- 
wide fame. Had it not been for his craving to produce por- 





Fig. VI. Turkey-hen Tureen: Marseille faience: about 1765. celain at Strasbourg, which led him to speculate with bor- 
H. 12 ins. rowed money, the great Hannong factory, which had become 
M.S. Lion Collection. the model for many factories in Germany, Switzerland, 
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Fig. IX. Goose: Nymphenburg: attributed to Ponshauser 
about 1755. H. 
Antique Porcelain Company. 


7.2 ins. 


Hungary and even for Marieberg in Sweden, would have 
continued this role long after 1780, the date of its tragic 
bankruptcy and extinction. The faience factory founded at 
Mosbach in Baden under the protection of the Elector Pala- 
tine is but one example of the far-reaching influence of 
Strasbourg and this goose tureen (Fig. VII) is just another 
—rather small—echo of the Strasbourg style. The links 
between Mosbach and Strasbourg are obvious for the founder, 
Pierre Bertherin, is better known as the director at Marieberg 
in Sweden and the manager from 1774-1781, Johannes 
Tannick, came direct from Strasbourg. This tureen, with its 
mark in black CT in monogram over a ‘3’ (for Carl Theodor, 
Elector Palatine), is naturalistically painted in petit feu 
colours but the quality falls short of that displayed at Stras- 
bourg (Fig. VIII). This fine goose tureen, bearing Paul 
Hannong’s monogram, is also painted in natural colours, grey 
brush-strokes for the feathers and yellow beak and feet, and 
though made nearly thirty years earlier and nearly a foot 
taller, it puts to shame these imitations. 

Nevertheless some of these later models are to be preferred 
to the truly ungainly creature in porcelain made at Nymphen- 
burg about 1755 (Fig. IX).'| This crudely modelled figure of 
a goose, which discredits the high reputation of this famous 
factory, is attributed to Joseph Ponshauser, a modeller who 
came from Vienna in 1754 and worked at Nymphenburg for 
little more than a year. He seems, nevertheless, to have been 
in a position of some authority, for the great—but at that 
time completely unknown—Bustelli was placed under him, 
when he joined the factory in November, 1754. If this 
goose, with its undisguised supports under the neck and tail, 
is at all typical of his work, the factory was indeed badly in 
need of new talent and its good fortune in securing the 
potential genius of Bustelli was as undeserved as it was 
remarkable. 

If English potters did not follow the fashion of turkey and 
goose tureens, one very English factory at least offered candle- 
sticks in the form of turkeys—Longton Hall (Figs. X and 
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Fig. X. Turkey-cock Candlestick: Longton Hall: 
“snowman” group about 1750. H. 73 ins. 
Fitzwilliam Museum. 


XI). A pair, belonging to the ‘snowman’ group which dates 
from 1749 to 1753, survives, though now separated—the 
turkey-cock is in the Fitzwilliam Museum and the companion 
hen bird is in the British Museum. That coloured examp!es 


Fig. XI. 
“snowman” group about 1750. H. 7.8 ifs. 
British Museum. 


Turkey-hen Candlestick: Longton Hall: 








APOLLO 


Fig. XII. 


Turkey-cock: Meissen: modelled by J. J. Kandler 
in 1733. H. 1 ft. 10 ins. 
Dresden. 


existed is proved by William Duesbury’s London Account 
Book, though the evidence suggests that there were never 
many. Among the eighty-six surviving pages of his Account 
Book for the years 1751-3 there are a vast number of entries 
concerning different bird figures, but only five of them are 
turkeys. These five entries all appear in the three months 
between 16th December, 1752, and Ist February, 1753, and 
only two of them refer to candlesticks like those illustrated 
here. The prices charged vary strangely from two to four 
shillings, which is not entirely explained by the differences 
in the models as can be seen when the five entries are ex- 
tracted and compared together, as I have done here*: — 
Settled with Mr. Turnor 


gE « ¢. 
Decmbr 16th 1752 1 pr. of torckeys 0 4 0 
1753 Mr. Turnor and Company 
Janry 15 1 pr. Turkey Candlesticks 0 3 0 
Janry 24 1 pr. Turkeys and Branchis 0 4 0 
Janry 27 1 pr. Turcey cand!esticks o 3 6 
Feby 1 1 Turcey 1 with flowers pedstolls 02 0 


Why sixpence more was charged on 27th January for a 
pair of Turkey candlesticks can only be conjectured. As 
with the figures of pheasants*, Longton Hall clearly made 
turkeys freed from the function of candlesticks and even 
supplied them mounted on a flower-decorated pedestal 
(pedstolls). Moreover, Longton Hall went further and, on 
24th January, 1753, for example, had the purely decorative 
turkey figure surrounded by “branchis”, or in other words, 
by porcelain flowers attached to metal (ormolu) branches with 
metal leaves, painted green or occasionally gilt. Mrs. Mac- 
Alister in her Introduction to Duesbury’s Account Book (p. 
xiii) discusses these entries referring to “branches” but she 
only associated them with Bow and Derby figures which are 
provided with a small square hole at the back near the base 
for inserting the end of the metal branch. Mrs. MacAlister 
illustrated as an example a white Derby group of two birds 
given to the Victoria and Albert Museum by Mrs. Waldyve 
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Fig. XIII. Turkey-hen: Meissen: modelled by J. F. Eberlein 
in 1735. H. 1 ft. 72 ins. 
Dresden. 


Martin, but there can be little doubi that this pair of 
“turkeys and branchis” are Longton Hall, for no Derby or 
Bow turkeys are recorded and in three cases out of the five 
the turkey entries immediately follow or precede an entry 
about pheasants, which are almost certainly Longton Hall 
pieces. Furthermore all the five entries concerning turkeys 
are transactions with the one London dealer, Thomas Turner, 
who evidently employed Duesbury to enamel porcelain that 
he had bought in the white, and therefore might well be 
expected to come from the same factory. Turner was well 
established as a china-dealer in 1750 for Sir Horace Walpole, 
writing to Sir Horace Mann on 19th May, 1750 about the 
earthquake of the previous month that had thrown London 
into such a panic, says: “Turner, a great china-man at the 
corner of the next street, had a jar cracked by the shock ; he 
originally asked ten guineas for the pair, he now asks twenty, 
‘because it is the only jar in Europe that has been cracked 
by an earthquake’.”* When a large portion of his stock-in- 
trade was sold in 1767 by Mr. Christie, presumably on 
Turner retirement, many very fine pieces of Chelsea and other 
English porcelains were listed.° 

In Meissen alone was there any serious attempt to create 
in porcelain the grandiose qualities of the turkey. The late 
Italian Renaissance art provided in Giambologna’s bronzc 
figure of a turkey, now in the Palazzo del Bargello in 
Florence, a standard too high for Kandler to exceed but in his 
splendid sculptural portrayal, made in 1733, he came near 
to rivalling it (Fig. XII). The medium of porcelain necessi- 
tated the use of great mass but Kandler skilfully uses it to 
create precisely that heavy ponderous quality which is so 
evident in prize turkeys. There is in both the bronze and 
the white porcelain representation a similar approach though 
it is extremely unlikely that Kandler was directly influenced 
by Giambologna’s work. How wonderfully detailed is the 
elaborate modelling of Kandler and how small the neck and 
head appear in relation to the massive body! That dramatic 


(Continued on page 207) 
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FEATHERED FRIENDS 


"THE decorating of porcelain to produce the effect of a minia- 

ture-painting became popular during the last quarier of 
the XVIIIth century. In England, Derby vied with Worcester 
in attempting what W. B. Honey described as “pretentiousness 
and elaborate pomposity”. They were followed by others, 
Spode, Swansea, Rockingham and Minton, amongst them ; 
although it must be added that not all the work of all these 
factories comes into that condemned category. 

It would seem that each potter and painter tried to achieve 
a near-impossible perfection of detail and produce a finished 
article closely resembling a machine-made product. One of 
the most skilled artists at attaining this effect was Humphrey 
Chamberlain, who had broken away from the old-established 
Worcester factory in company with his father, Robert, in 
1788. 

Apart from the rendering of romantic views, groups of 
seashells and bouquets of flowers, one of the pleasanter fashions 
of the time was the painting of vases and other pieces with 
representations of coloured feathers. The best-known ex- 
ponent of this particular craze was Thomas Baxter (1782-1821), 
and he is said to have been rivalled by a colleague named John 
Barker. However, it has been suggested that the latter owes 
his existence solely to a mis-spelling of Baxter’s name, and 
that he was never a separate entity. Both Flights and 
Chamberlains made and decorated similar pieces and, unless 
marked, they can usually only be distinguished from each 
other by a knowledge of the different pastes they employed. 
This is not often a matter of doubt or difficulty, as Chamber- 
lains is found to have a distinctly grey tinge. 

Why feathers should have been chosen is not easy to say. 
Certainly coloured feathers have a charm, but there are other 
coloured objects with much more. Perhaps they were an 
echo of the successful use of feathers by Samuel Dixon and his 
followers, who decorated relief pictures of birds with them in 
lifelike imitation of the real thing. Or perhaps their use on 
china was for no other reason than to demonstrate the skill 
of the artist ; a purpose they fulfil admirably. 

Certainly, the popularity of painted feathers as decorations 
on porcelain did not endure for very long. A few years 
to either side of 1810 saw the beginning and end of the 
fancy, although there were occasional short revivals during 
Victorian times. 


PORCELAIN-MAKING IN CHINA—II 


News from the Far East reached Europe slowly by way of 
the missionaries of the various nations that were allowed to 
reside there from 1517; when the first Portuguese arrived 
at Canton. It was not for nearly a century, when the Italian, 
Matteo Ricci, came to Peking, that the Jesuits attained 
any lasting popularity, and did not live in daily fear of 
expulsion. 

On returning to their native lands, many of the missionaries 
penned their reminiscences, and these were quickly translated 
and published in the different countries of Europe. One of 
these books is entitled: The History of the Great and Re- 
nowned Monarchy of China, and was “Lately written in 
Italian by F. ALVAREZ SEMEDO, a Portuguese, after he 
had resided twenty two yeares at the Court, and other famous 
Cities of that Kingdom”. The translator of the work is not 
named, but preserves his anonymity under the title of “a 
Person of quality”. The book was published in London in 
1655, and was comparatively early in the field. 

Like most others of its kind, this History contains a reference 
to porcelain, not a lengthy one but worthy of quotation. It 
reads: 

“The Province of Kiamsi . . . is famous for Sturgeon, which 
it hath of very great bigness ; and more for the Porcellane 
dishes (indeed the only work in the world of this kinde) which 
are made only in one of its Townes: So that all that is used 
in the Kingdom, and dispersed through the whole world, are 
brought from this place: although the earth, whereof they are 
made commeth from another place: but there is only the 
water, wherewith precisely they are to be wrought to come 





Chamberlain’s Worcester cup, cover and stand. 
Painted with panels of feathers in natural colours 
on a pale orange and gilt ground. About 1810. 


to their perfection, for if they be wrought with other water 
the worke will not have so much glosse and lustre. In this 
worke there are not those mysteries that are reported of it 
here, neither in the matter, the form, nor the manner of 
working ; they are made absolutely of earth, but of a neate 
and excellent quality. They are made in the same time, and 
the same manner, as our earthen vessels; only they make 
them with more diligence and accurateness. The Blew, 
wherewith they paint the Porcellane is Anill, whereof they 
have abundance, some do paint them with Vermillion, and 
(for the King) with yellow”. 


CHRISTMAS CHEER, 1758 


We are informed from Bath, that Mr. Brookman, opposite 
the Guildhall, on Christmas-day had, amongst other things 
for the entertainment of his friends, a loaf, which weighed 
three hundred, one quarter. and thirteen pounds ; was eleven 
feet seven inches in length, in breadth two feet five, and in 
girt was seven feet and one inch; and by ten in the evening 
there was not above an eighth part left. Notwithstanding its 
extraordinary size, it was exceedingly well baked, and the bread 
as good as in any loaf of the common size. 

—From The General Evening Post, December 28, 1758. 

GEOFFREY WILLS. 


(Continued from page 206) 
baroque quality, which makes it one of the masterpieces of 
Kandler sculpture in porcelain, is totally lacking in the com- 
parable portrayal by Eberlein, executed two years later in 
1735 (Fig. XIII). Less than three inches shorter, Eberlein’s 
turkey is lighter, even endowed with a graceful alertness 
which is in complete contrast with Kandler’s. Eberlein made 
an alternative version, using the same body but a different 
neck and head, which followed the more conventional ‘S’ 
curve. His creations have the incomparable advantage of 
being brilliantly coloured but in its plain white state Kandler’s 
bird can be enjoyed as a work of sculpture without distrac- 
tion and there can be no doubt which is the more rewarding. 
1A pair are illustrated in Hoffman's three-volumed work on the 
Nymphenburg factory, Vol. I, fig. 43 and Vol. III, p. 389. 

* William Duesbury’s London Account Book 1751-3, with transcrip. 
tion by Mrs. Donald MacAlister. English Porcelain Circle, 1931, 
pp. 34, 37, 38. 

’ Birds in European Ceramic Art—Part III, APOLLO, November, 
1958, p. 143. 

* William Bemrose: Bow, Chelsea and Derby Porcelain (1898) p. 8, 
footnote. 


5J. E. Nightingale: Contributions towards the history of early 
English Porcelain (1881) p. xxxvii ff. 
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Fig. I. The Empress Eugénie on the Beach at Trouville, 1863. 
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Panel, 13.3/5 x 223 ins. 
Lent by the Glasgow Art Gallery. Burrell Collection. 


BOUDIN 


OLLOWING the large exhibition of paintings by 
Boudin at the Galerie Charpentier in Paris this summer, 
the Mariborough Gallery have arranged another, which opened 
on November 21st in aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution. Of more than ninety pictures all but three are 
from collections in England, and it is remarkable how many 
of them were brought here during the painter’s lifetime. 
We have now come to regard Boudin as almost an impres- 
sionist. In conjunction with the general belief that it is 
only in the last thirty years that impressionist painting has 
become acceptable to English taste, it may seem curious that 
Boudin enjoyed considerable popularity here at the turn of 
the century and even earlier. He was almost alone among 
French painters of the impressionist circle even to have been 
heard of in England at that time, let alone bought. For 
this there are at least two reasons. First, his subjects: beach 
scenes, harbour scenes, open seascapes, all attracted the 
traditional English response to anything connected with the 
sea. Secondly, most people in 1900 would have looked at 
Boudin not as the precursor of Monet, but as the successor 
to Corot and Daubigny. His naturalism, not his impression- 
ism, exercised a powerful charm, as it still does, and his 
originality was innocent of any desire to shock. A Boudin, 
in one of the monstrous gilt frames still worn by some of 
the pictures in this exhibition, could be hung without im- 
propriety in an Edwardian drawing-room, where it would 
have consorted not too unhappily with the Dendy Sadler, 
the plush curtains, and the potted palms. In similar sur- 
roundings a landscape by Monet or Renoir wou!d have exposed 
its owners to a charge of eccentricity at the least, while a Van 
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AND THE ENGLISH 


Gogh or a Gauguin could only have resulted in irretrievable 
social ruin. Boudin was perfectly respectable. 

Boudin’s subject matter and his approach to it was never 
at odds with conventionally educated taste of the XIXth 
century, and it does not differ substantially from that of the 
Barbizon school or of many now unregarded artists, chiefly 
Dutch followers of Jongkind. Nevertheless, his re-discovery 
since the last war has not been due simply to a turn of fashion, 
but to his exceptional gifts as a handler of paint. He was 
among the first to escape from the studio into the open air, 
and this was the reason for his influence on the impressionists, 
whose theories of colour he never adopted although he lived 
until 1908. An unerring eye for tone, refinement in the use 
of a rather restricted palette, a crisp economy in his brush 
strokes which enabled him to capture the freshness and 
breeziness of the sea—these are Boudin’s enduring virtues. 
The sea was always his inspiration, and even in the pure 
landscapes of Normandy it can be felt not far away below 
the horizon. 

It would be absurd to consider Boudin as a great chef 
d’école, as Corot and even Monet were, but he occupies a 
unique place midway between them. R. L. Stevenson, him- 
self a frequenter of Barbizon as a young man, once observed 
that no artist should lose sight of the ultimate end of all art 
—to please. This peculiarly English point of view may be 
derided nowadays, but Boudin was faithful to it, and it has 
earned for him what may turn out to be a more enduring 
place in our affections then the more spectacular innovations 
of the next generation. 








BOUDIN AND THE ENGLISH 


Fishing Fleet, 1873. Canvas, 27 x 38 ins. 
Lent by a Private Collector. 
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Fig. III. The Wharf. c. 1876. Canvas, 12% x 18 ins. 
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Fig. I. 


A general view showing the arrangement of the cases. 


SILVER IN CANADA 


ORGANISATION AND DISPLAY AT THE TORONTO EXHIBITION 
By Mrs. G. E. P. HOW 


T the beginning of this year the Royal Ontario Museum 

staged an exhibition of seven centuries of English Domestic 
Silver and, although much has been written about the actual 
exhibits both here and in America, the Exhibition was also 
of considerable interest from the display and publicity angles 
and for the way in which the organisers dealt with the very 
considerable problems involved. 

It must be realised that this Exhibition of Silver was the 
first major art exhibition to be organised and set up in Canada 
as distinct from the travelling art exhibitions sent out from the 
various European museums and galleries; it was the most 
extensive exhibition of silver ever to be held on that side of 
the Atlantic ; and it was entirely new to the general public, 
for Canada is woefully lacking in silver (other than Canadian) 
in its public collections, and even the very fine collection left 
to the University of Toronto by the late Lord Lee of Fareham 
is so seldom on public view that its very existence is practically 
unknown afid its great value from an artistic and educational 
point of view is almost entirely lost. 

The Department of Art and Archaeology of the Royal 
Ontario Museum was responsible for the entire staging of the 
Exhibition, for building the cases and for lining them with a 
suitable background, and from the outset the designers were 
faced with the very difficult problem of having slightly less 
than half the exhibits available in Canada with the remainder 
arriving from England only ten days before the show was due 
to open ; given the case area available for each period, it was 





The Toronto Exhibition. 


possible to make a rough estimate of the exhibits which could 
be shown, but there was no margin for error as every piece 
was already included in the catalogue by the time it arrived in 
Canada and therefore nothing could be omitted. 

The illustrations show the actual cases in use in the Exhibi- 
tion, and it will at once be seen that there are no shelves, their 
place being taken by blocks of varying heights and shapes ; 
this approach to the problem was strikingly successful and gave 
much more flexibility in display, but it must be realised that it 
was not until all the exhibits were assembled and in their 
appointed positions in the cases that the blocks could be made 
and covered, a task which had to be completed within a 
maximum of six days. The glass fronts to the cases were 
removable in their entirety and, as can be seen from the photo- 
graphs, the wooden frames were too wide, and a greater area 
of display would have been obtained had the glass been set in 
thin metal frames ; this, however, was not thought to be pos- 
sible as it was originally intended that the wide frames should 
conceal the lights and a last-minute improvement in the method 
of lighting was too late to allow for the alteration of the 
frames. 

Each case and its blocks was lined with a thin veneer of 
natural wood, about eight to a dozen different woods being 
used. The result was surprisingly successful, though curiously 
enough the light woods were better than the dark. 

It must be remembered that periods and architectural styles 
which are familiar every-day features of our life over here and 
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Fig. II. 


A case of George II Silver. 


which fit into the background so that we are almost unconscious 
of them are almost unknown and unrecognisable to the average 
citizen across the Atlantic. This meant that, apart from dis- 
playing the silver, it was necessary with the very limited space 
available to relate it to the various monarchs and their times 
in addition to the information contained in the catalogue. As 
can be seen in the illustration (Fig. I), each period was shown 
in large lettering at the top of the cases together with illus- 
trations of the monarch or monarchs whose reigns were repre- 
sented and, as light relief, where space permitted there were 
illustrations of some of the drawings of Osbert Lancaster 
showing various houses or interiors of different periods. 

In addition to the written information there were guides on 
duty throughout the entire period during which the Exhibition 
was open. At intervals these guides gave a short talk to parties 
of visitors in a small temporary lecture room set up at the 
entrance to the Exhibition, and then took parties round the 
show ; they were also available in the Exhibition area to answer 
any questions and to give information in addition to what could 
be found in the catalogue. Great credit must be given to these 
guides who were all drawn from the Junior League in Toronto 
and who, prior to the setting up of the show, knew almost 
nothing about the subject on which they had to talk; they 
worked extremely hard and obtained a really intelligent grasp 
of a very difficult subject which they were able to put across 
to visitors very well. 





The Toronto Exhibition. 


Having successfully staged a very important exhibition, the 
Museum then had to tackle the problem of enticing the public 
to see it. The Exhibition was held in Toronto in January and 
February, a time when travel is difficult, and, although there 
were visitors from other parts of Canada and from the United 
States, the majority came from Toronto itself ; the fact that 
some 30,000 people visited the show to see something about 
which they knew nothing was due largely to the very up-to- 
date publicity arranged by the Museum. The Exhibition was 
opened in the evening by the Governor-General ; some nine 
hundred people were present, refreshments were available, an 
orchestra was playing and towards the end of the evening, after 
people had been round the show, they danced on the very fine 
floor of the Museum (an innovation which was later repeated). 
There was continuous publicity in the press, on television and 
on sound radio. Music was played at intervals in the Exhibi- 
tion area. A panel of experts was set up which held evening 
sessions to which people whose interest was stimulated by the 
pieces they saw could bring their own pieces for identification 
and discussion, with the final result that throughout the city 
a very real interest in English silver has been aroused. There 
was, of course, a nucleus of collectors of silver already in 
existence in Toronto, but mostly amongst the older generation ; 
now the younger generation has become very much aware of the 
beauty of silver, and it is to be hoped that gradually people 
will introduce it into their homes and so will take more of the 
art of the old world into the new. 








LA PEINTURE ABSTRAITE GEOMETRIQUE 


By JEAN YVES MOCK 





Fig. I. 


HERBIN. Peinture, 1913. 


100 x 100 cms. 


Collection Henri Bénézit. 


_ ES temps changent, l’art exprime des changements. Les 
sentiments, les idées, la vie elle-méme, sont une longue méta- 
morphose d’élans, de refus, d’abandons. L’art ne fut jamais uni- 
quement figuratif. Une alternance de décors géométriques et de 
figuration stylisée se retrouve dans les grandes dynasties de 
lart chinois. Cézanne, Corot, Chardin, avaient connu la 
joie visuelle de peindre une pomme indépendamment d’une 
pomme, un ciel qui n’appartenait ni a la lumiére du jour ni 
a celle du soir, un pan de mur qui se détachait du réel. 
L’illusion assura pendant longtemps le triomphe de la pomme, 
du mur et du paysage sur les implications infinies, abstraites, 
qui étaient séparables de l’allusion réaliste. Mais il fallut des 
si¢cles 4 la peinture européenne pour franchir le pas et en 
redécouvrir |’évidence. Le cubisme marqua la rupture et 
la fin d’une ambiguité. Le cubisme fut au début du siécle 
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une révolution et un état cartésien de la peinture. La fidélité 
aux apparences dans laquelle la peinture s’était confinée fut 
subitement disloquée. Pour les peintres cubistes, l’enchante- 
ment impressionniste était un passé récent. II stimula chez 
eux l’attrait du contraire. Le but de leurs recherches fut 
une solidité formelle contraire au flou lumineux de cet en- 
chantement, une rigueur qui fixerait la peinture sur les rives 
d’une réalité conceptuelle, désarticulée, échappant a 
Punité de la perspective traditionnelle, mais soigneusement 
dessinée, et construite en fonction de la structure des choses 
et de la matiére de ce qui était le modéle, le tremplin, le 
stimulant de leur sensibilité et de leur raisonnement. En se 
refusant au narcissisme de l’art figuratif, Picasso et Braque 
trouvérent un langage de formes et de couleurs qui détruisit 
l’expression habituelle du volume et créa un art de force 
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et d’éclatement, d’ambiguités et de silence. Les prémisses 
d’abstraction qui se trouvaient dans la peinture impression- 
niste et dans les oeuvres tardives de Cézanne ou de Van 
Gogh furent soudain replacées sur un terrain plus austere et 
plus rigoureux, enrichies de possibilités imprévues que d’autres 
allaient entrevoir, approfondir et exploiter. Car Braque et 
Picasso restérent toujours étrangers 4 une peinture réduite a 
une autonomie fermée sur de pures données picturales, a une 
peinture annexée par la peinture. Mondrian, Malévitch et 
Herbin furent, avec d’autres, les premiers qui exigérent de 
la peinture la reflexion d’une unité spécifique, créant tout 
a la fois un vocabulaire plastique et un langage. Ils re- 
trouvaient ainsi certaines données de la peinture, perdues 
pendant des siécles sous la maturité de plusieurs civilisations, 
fondées sur une spécificité picturale é'émentaire: la surface et 
la couleur, la frontalité de formes colorées. Mondrian vint 
a Paris a la fin de l’année 1911. II allait avoir quarante 
ans, et sa peinture avait été jusque-la celle d’un idéaliste un 
peu visionnaire trés influencé par Breitner, le chef de l’école 
impressionniste hollandaise. Ses natures-mortes et ses pay- 
sages témoignaient d’un souci réaliste évident, et d’une assez 
grande maitrise picturale qui s’efforcait de dominer le plus 
possible des tendances trop subjectives. II s’agissait pour 
Mondrian d’exclure l’arbitraire, d’éviter une vision trop in- 
dividuelle qui masquait selon lui l’universalité de toute oeuvre 
véritable, universalité qui ne pouvait étre atteinte que par une 
oeuvre débarrassée d’émotions et d’anecdotes. L’analyse 
cubiste de l’espace, de !a perspective et de Ja structure des 
choses révéla Mondrian a lu'-méme dés qu’il connut l’oeuvre 
de Picasso et de Léger. II y vit en puissance l’universalité 
qu’il voulait exprimer. Son esprit platonicien y pressentit 
labsolu recherché, la pureté—au sens ou |’on entend ce mot 


Fig. II. 


HERBIN. Volutes, 1930. 130 x 97 cms. 


Collection Henri Bénézit. 
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Fig. III. 


HERBIN. Fou. 130 x 89 cms. 
Galerie Denise René. 


en chimie minérale—et l’expression plastique qui assimilerait 
dans son oeuvre l’intensité, la clarté nécessaire au contente- 
ment d’une sensibilité visuelle aigue mais anti-romantique a 
la spiritualité qu’il portait en lui. La conception de l’art de 
Mondrian était suffisamment riche et précise dans sa concision 
pour étre une capacité, une gestalt qu’il n’eut jamais besoin 
de modifier. Au moment de la premiére guerre mondiale, 
Mondrian avait découvert le sens de ses recherches p!astiques. 
Son art se dépouillait et se disciplinait. L’aspect graphique 
en réseaux de lignes verticales-horizontales se simplifiait. 
Ces lignes se réduisaient en nombre et en complexité jusqu’a 
former quelques années plus tard un systeme rectangulaire de 
droites d’épaisseur différente, limites exactes d’espaces géo- 
métriques de couleurs simples sur un fond impeccable ap- 
paremment blanc. Par son économie de moyens, sa rigueur, 
oeuvre de Mondrian a |’ampleur et la singularité d’un absolu. 
Ce fut un acte décisif pour l’art abstrait. Un exemple 
spirituel unique et une fin en soi. 

L’oeuvre de Malévitch qui intéresse l’abstraction géo- 
métrique est datée elle aussi 4 son commencement des années 
1910, époque a laquelle Malévitch séjourna a Paris et sous 
l’influence cubiste, supprima dans ses toiles toute trace figura- 
tive et tout élément figuré. D’une grande pureté géo- 
métrique, l’oeuvre de Malévitch est cependant aux antipodes 
de celle de Mondrian. La jeunesse de Mondrian fut marquée 
par le calvinisme et Spinoza, celle de Malévitch par une 
mystique asiatique qui illumine l’4me et se forme au contact 
d’icones byzantines. Tout ce qui sépare et rapproche la 
spiritualité de Platon et le Lao-Tzeu pourrait étre repris 
dans une comparaison des oeuvres picturales de Mondrian 
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MONDRIAN. Composition with Red, Yellow, and Blue, 1939-42. 72 x 69 cms. 
Collection Mrs. Donald Ogden Stewart. 
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Fig. IV. MORTENSEN. Houlgate, 1955. 
Galerie Denise René. 


162 x 130 cms. 


et de Malevitch. La rigueur géométrique des toiles de 
Malévitch est modulée par la lumiére. Elle exprime toutes 
les ressources de la luminosité et stimule par ses nuances 
chromatiques des sensations visuelles extrémement raffinées. 
Les toiles de Malévitch évoquent non plus des certitudes 
tirées au cordeau mais un sentiment d’infini assez indéterminé, 
une liberté de l’esprit, une espéce de disponibilité extrémement 
subtile sinon poétique. Les formes qui se découpent sur un 
fond blanc sont certes précises, simples par la forme, pures 
par la couleur, mais non pas disposées comme chez Mondrian 
en fonction d’une théorie horizontale-verticale. Malévitch 
utilisait l’exacte géométrie des plages de couleurs pour ordon- 
ner un jeu d’orientations obliques, une fuite souple qui con- 
ditionne des rapports non plus frontaux mais quasi-spatiaux 
entre le fond monochromatique du tableau et les plages de 
couleurs qu’une courbe quelquefois contourne ou relie pour 
donner la sensation d’un placement en profondeur. 

L’oeuvre d’Herbin a son degré d’achévement offre la per- 
fection de compositions géométriques aux couleurs éblouis- 
santes. Elle est a l’image d’un climat solaire, une santé 
éclatante. Si Herbin oscilla pendant de nombreuses années 
entre une tendance post-cubiste dont les toiles recréaient des 
éléments figuratifs, et une tendance purement abstraite ordon- 
nant des formes selon des compositions en volutes, il finit 
par trouver la peinture qu’il cherchait 

Donner la premiére place a la couleur en créant des formes 
qui la justifie fut l’axe des recherches d’Herbin. “La couleur 
étant le moyen de la peinture, a-t-il noté dans son livre 
L’art non-figuratif non-objectif, celle-ci devra donc se con- 
cevoir dans une forme en deux dimensions pour obtenir une 
unité d’expression. La peinture n’a pas besoin de la troisiéme 
dimension, ni en réalité, ni par un artifice quelconque, parce 
que la couleur exprimée en étendue a deux dimensions 
posséde, en soi, un pouvoir spatial. Certaines couleurs 
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expriment I’espace en profondeur (les bleus), d’autres l’espace 
en avant (les rouges). Certaines couleurs expriment le rayon- 
nement du dedans au dehors (les jaunes), d’autres du dehors 
au dedans (les bleus). Certaines couleurs expriment la 
mobilité (les rouges, les jaunes, les bleus), d’autres |’im- 
mobilité (le blanc, le noir, les verts), d’autres la mobilité et 
l’immobilité selon des rapports (les roses et les violets). Ces 
résultats peuvent encore étre modifiés par les rapports des 
couleurs entre elles.” Cette longue citation donne a peine 
une idée de la complexité de toute théorie des couleurs. 
Herbin est parti de la théorie des couleurs de Goethe pour 
créer 4 son tour une théorie dont il a fini par faire une sorte 
de mystique avant d’étudier le rapport des couleurs et des 
formes pour aboutir 4 une oeuvre dont la rigueur et l’esprit 
sont d’une grande noblesse. 

Le présent de l’abstraction géométrique est d’une extréme 
richesse et d’une grande variété d’expressions. L’anti-lyrisme 
de l’art de Mondrian, dépouillé de toute possibilité d’effusion, 
pouvait déconcerter les suiveurs. Mais ses _principes 
esthétiques furent un tremplin a d’autres découvertes. Fritz 
Glarner aux Etats-Unis a réussi avec beaucoup de sensibilité 
et d’intelligence a dépasser la fidélité a l’oeuvre de Mondrian, 
qui fut celle de Marlow Moss en Angleterre, pour réaliser une 
sorte d’alliance entre l’esthétique de Mondrian et celle de 
Malévitch. Une toile récente de Fritz Glarner est une mise 
au carreau d’une multitude de trapézes inégaux qui se 
chevauchent, s’éclairent, se fuient les uns les autres dans un jeu 
complexe et incessant selon une organisation tout a la fois 
subtile et simple, élaborée, sereine. 

Eliworth Kelly parmi les nombreux disciples de Mondrian 
est le seul qui ait apporté une dimension architecturale a 
Pabstraction géométrique en simplifiant encore le contenu 
formel des oeuvres de Mondrian. Ses toiles récentes éveil- 
lent une joie comparable a celle qu’on éprouve devant les 





Fig. V. MORTENSEN. Calvados, 1955. 
Galerie Denise René. 


162 x 130 cms. 
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VASARELY. Composition, 1955. 
Collection Palacios, Caracas. 


Fig. VI. 105 x 108 cms. 





Fig. VIII. 


Mar.Low Moss. 
Blue, and White, 1954. 
Private Collection. 


Composition in Black, Yellow, 









Fig. VII. 


Galerie Denise René. 


AGAM. Relief, 1958. 


dernicrs collages de Matisse. Sur un fond uni, blanc ou 
noir, des formes monochromatiques parfaitement plates se 
détachent, fraiches et lumineuses, évoquant la force et 
l’abandon. 

En Europe, l’abstraction géométrique a inspiré bien des 
peintres. Il faut noter les oeuvres de Magnelli, de Poliakoff, 
d’Agam, de Palazuello, de Vasarély et de Mortensen. Ces 
oeuvres sont toutes singuliéres, image de sensibilités dif- 
férentes, sans mesure commune. Chez Poliakoff, les formes 
sont imbriquées a partir d’un graphisme sommaire qui les 
oriente et disparait lorsque la toile est achevée. Seule 
demeure une intuition quasi miraculeuse des formes et des 
couleurs. 

L’oeuvre de Vasarély se joue sur des plans et 
des préoccupations multiples. C’est sans doute la plus 
ouverte a toutes les recherches possibles, la moins figée de 
abstraction géométrique. Elle utilise et transcende toutes les 
suggestions de la dynamique, de la stroboscopie et des 
illusions optiques avec un sens de la rigueur et de la com- 
position géométrique proprement étourdissant. L’oeuvre de 
Vasarély est une invention perpétuelle. Sa richesse méme 
permet de penser qu'elle servira de point de départ dans 
quelques années a toute une génération de peintres lorsque 
le signe, la calligraphie et le tachisme seront finalement 
négligés. Moins divers, moins audacieux, que Vasarély, 
Mortensen semble étre le peintre qui a su le mieux retrouver 
les qualités spirituelles que recélait l’oeuvre de Mondrian 
dans des toiles austéres, dépouillées, immarcescibles. 

L’ame séche dont parle Héraclite par un pouvoir d’atten- 
tion et de détachement suscite quelquefois une image d’elle- 
méme .. . seche, abstraite, et diverse. Mais sévére. De 
Mondrian a Vasarély, des peintres en ont découvert |’éclat. 
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IV—An Interpretation of Non-figurative Tendencies 


F mimetic realism in world art is quite exceptional, so is 

a completely abstract, non-figurative art. Far more 

usually, art is abstract, but figurative. This can be pushed all 

the way to non-figuration, but this “extrinsic” non-figuration 

is derived, no matter how manipulated, from objectivated 
experience. 

Some would maintain that this is the only possible ap- 
proach to non-figuration. Picasso has stressed that for him, 
everything must have a perceptual origin, and the titles 
chosen by apparently non-figurative French painters like 
Manessier and Bazaine reveal a persisting perceptual de- 
pendence. However, a radically different kind of non- 
figuration has in fact appeared recently. Its symbolic in- 
gredients come directly from the aformal experiences of the 
deep psyche, of an order quite different from the imageries of 
space and time experience. Some Neolithic art, surviving 
to this day in the “chorungas” of the Bushmen, may be 
non-figuration of this “spontaneous” or “intrinsic” kind, but 





Fig. I. 


Mark TosBey. City Radiance, 1944. Tempera. 
Collection Lyonel Feininger. 


The annihilation of rigidified traditional form appears to be a 
necessary precursor to the elaboration of new forms capable of meeting 
new emotional and aesthetic needs. Just as Impressionism had 
modulated the object, often to the point of dissolution, and Dada 
had attacked the static formulas of the Cubists, so after the last war 
a new iconoclasm assaulted the rigidities of an apparent non-figuration 
which was not yet free from objective appearance. 


By FRANK AVRAY WILSON 


its abundant manifestation in post war art makes it a 
singularly Western contribution. 

A dynamic, intuitive approach to artistic creation seems 
to be necessary for this kind of art to appear, combined with 
more or less completely denatured conditions of existence. 
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Fig. II. SAM FRANcIS. Painting 1956. 
Collection Captain Ernest Duveen. 


Radically new imageries have followed the melting down of the 
traditional, objective approach. This is seen clearly in the later work 
of Sam Francis and Mark Tobey ; shapes appear in contemporary art 
which find often close parallels with the phenomena of cooling, 
condensation and crystallisation. In Wols, forms are condensations 
around nuclei, trajectories appear in de Kooning, and Poliakof is 
crystalline. Form making in the human mind, as revealed in art, 
and in the cosmos, are apparently closely similar. 








Fig. III. 
Collection Mr. E. F. Power. 


The materials and the action of creation itself are allowed to reveal 


RIOPELLE. Composition 1956. 


The Cartesian, analytical attitude of the Renaissance, at its 
apogee in XI Xth century materialism, would be quite inimical 
to it. The recent reversal of a belief in the finality of matter, 
and certain radically altered attitudes to life, from the 
teddy-boy drift to the existentialist’s “mystique”, do in fact 
favour an approach to life and to art which amounts to a 
complete reversal of the systematic, reasoned, orderly ap- 
proach which has disciplined artists until quite recently. This 
is well illustrated in the catch-as-catch-can attitude of the 
Action Painter and the Tachiste. 

There is no possible transition from the extrinsic to the 
intrinsic variety of non-figuration. Indeed, the former is 
now seen to be a dead end, typified in the formalised art of 
Vuillon and of Manessier. The Intrinsic variety requires a 
“leap”, illustrated in the working approach of the Tachiste 
and Action Painter. These never start from a preconception, 
from a sketch, which had been the prop of the traditionalist 
painter. They tackle their material directly, confident that 
something will happen, employing every conceivable means 
and every fortuituous aid, from a garden hose to a bicycle. 
The imagery does in fact, “happen”, often quite suddenly 
and dramatically ; and it can vary from an inchoate uniform- 
ity of lines, blobs and squirtings, even a sheet of uniform 
black or of colour, to more or less formalised images. 

This apparently wanton, somatic approach has shocked the 
traditionalists, who have seen in it an assault against the 
dignity and uniqueness of art, yet this approach is in fact in 
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their symbolic powers as never before. The coercion and subservience 
of paint to objectivated ends is abandoned. Progressive condensation 


from 1946-1947 indicates a tendency to refiguration. 


greater accord with the psychology of art than the careful 
approach of traditional realism ; for the artist, even the 
realist artist, merely provides opportunities for symbolic dis- 
play and exercise, and a symbol can be nature-made, 
man-made, or just happen, with equal legitimacy. Some of 
the most profound symbolisations have a spontaneous origin, 
as the Surrealists first emphasised. The rationalist had an 
understandable fear of the word intuition. What in truth 
does it signify ? Merely giving the mind, so preponderantly 
hidden, an opportunity to select an appropriate symbolic 
equivalent in matter of its internal events. Calculation and 
reasoned analysis must perforce be utterly lethal. 

Although extrinsic and intrinsic non-figuration may be 
superficially similar in result, there are fundamental differ- 
ences between them. Extrinsic non-figuration is “classical” 
in spirit. Such external factors as visual balance, the 
“golden mean” in composition, the weight effects of gravity 
and a physical, recessional space can usually be traced in 
it. The process of abstraction necessarily tends to be 
fumbling, intellectualised and ultimately static. 

On the other hand, intrinsic non-figuration scorns such 
outside influences. Its forms, if any, are free from gravita- 
tional conditioning—it has no “top and bottom”. Composi- 
tion is heliocentric—the focus of interest radiates from a 
nucleus. And it is multi-axial, “anyway up”. Whereas ex- 
trinsic non-figuration tends to yield best to a “landscape” 
format, the intrinsic variety lives happily in a square, or 
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Fig. IV. DUBUFFET. 
Gimpel Fils Gallery. 

can assume 


camouflaged, and may be relatively static, as in Dubuffet, or activated 
as in Appel. 


Téte Constellée, 1952. 


Refiguration ancestral organic forms, often greatly 


“grows” well in a long thin size. Its space is entirely due 
to differential energisation ; the more symbolically active 
parts cause the less active parts to “recede”. Space is in 
fact purely functional. Time, as the measure of aesthetic 
experience, is usually limited in an extrinsic work of art, as 
it is unquestionably in realist art. In an intrinsic non- 
figurative painting, however, time has much the same endless 
developmental possibilities as in music. In moving away 
from the realm of deceptive appearances, both the scientist 
and the artist touch upon new meanings to “time”, which 
differ fundamentally from “clock time” in being variably 





Fig. V. HARTUNG. Composition, 1954. 
Gimpel Fils Gallery. 
Refiguration can also be quite synthetic, “man-made”. 
approach has a strong experimental flavour. 
has barely dawned. 


Hartung’s 
The non-figurative age 
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Fig. VI. 


LEVEE. February I, 1957. 
Gimpel Fils Gallery. 


The new imagery, although synthetic and borrowing nothing from 
objective experience, can be charged with life. The emergence of a 
spontaneous refiguration from intrinsic non-figuration is possibly the 
most significant development in Western post-war art. 


related to function. “Mind time”, which art symbolises, is 
well sensed in dreams or under the influence of certain drugs. 

Before intrinsic non-figuration could emerge in post war 
art, a destruction of all objectivity appears to have been 
required. One sees this in Pollock, in Tobey, an approach 
to the psychological magmas beyond form, the “cloud of 
unknowing” and the mystics’ “void with all form”. In thus 
atomising the object psychologically, new fissional “form- 
free” energies are liberated, which can be used by the deep 
psyche for a new synthetic build-back or re-figuration. If, 
however, the psychic plunge does not go deep enough, the 
build-back tends to revert to ancestral, organic figurations, as 
in Appel, in de Kooning. The figurative barrier has not 
been broken, and here lies the danger of the care-free 
“somatic” approach of many Action Painters and Tachists. 

For the figurative barrier to be broken, a deeper plunge 
beyond all objectivity is required, enabling a recourse to 
fusional energies. Completely synthetic “man-made” images 
are then obtainable, which are none the less charged with 
“life”, just the kind of vitalising art which our modern en- 
vironment requires. This new vitalism, equivalent to a 
symbolic creation of life by the artist, can be seen in many 
aspects of modern abstract expressionism, and if the young 
appear to like to wallow in the ecstasies of the “cloud of 
unknowing” and its absence of form, there is now a growing 
tendency among more mature artists to grope for refigurations 
of one kind and another. In this groping, the dangers of 
falling back to ancestral figurations, of not finding adequate 
energies to enable the satellite to find a true orbit and not 
fall back to earth—de Stael’s tragedy—are unquestionably 
great, and one can say with reasonable assurance that all that 
we have done so far is to pave the way for this art. When 
it is recalled that the biggest names in so called modern art 
today are not even in this current—Kandinsky’s art is of the 
extrinsic kind—it is more than probable that the great 
masterpieces of non-figuration have yet to be created. 
Possibly this will only happen when the artist, at present 
creating in virtual isolation, finds his legitimate and essential 
place in that greatest challenge to man, the conversion of the 
entire environment into a work of art. 








NOTES FROM PARIS AND LONDON 


WOLS AT THE GALERIE CLAUDE BERNARD 


\WoLs was born in 1913 in Berlin, and died of food poisoning 

in Paris in 1951. Both his life and oeuvre were well 
known only to a few friends. This year, however, the Wols 
retrospective at the Biennale of Venice revealed a dazzling en- 
semble of oil paintings, and Wols must henceforth be con- 
sidered as one of the major painters of our century. Wols the 
unloved, the unknown, is a great painter—perhaps as great as 
Klee. Although his oeuvre was more limited than Klee’s, it 
has a strange power, a magnetism, and a radiance which cap- 
ture a profound originality and a profound sense of poetry. 
A great painter is one who is able to add to the personality 
—or rather, the singularity—of his message that measure of 
universality and grandeur which every authentic vision offers 
by its very newness. The fifty-odd gouaches and water-colours 
exhibited at the Galerie Claude Bernard belong to Henri-Pierre 
Roche, who was a friend of Wols from 1942 until Wols died. 
They are all marvellous in quality and in many ways widen 
one’s understanding of Wols’ work. One knew that one had 
only an incomplete knowledge of his oeuvre, but one did not 
realise just how incomplete it was. For the Wols’ that one 
saw here and there in galleries were generally little gouaches, 
with the painful aspect of a wound in a sensitive spot. They 
were half-way between nightmare and poetic vision. But the 
gouaches of the Roche collection are superior by their quality 
of poetic invention, their fineness, their free precision of line, 
and the rapturous spontaneity of their subtle and measured 
disposition of pale and marvellously nuanced colour. Each 
is a part of the whole which they constitute. There are cities, 
indefinable and tormented panoramas of finely drawn facades ; 
they seem rooted in space (Fig. I). People and objects seem 
to be in the process of metamorphosis between sexual organs 
and vegetables ; memories are so transcended that their anec- 
dotal nature is forgotten: e.g. Morsure d’un Chien—Wols’ dog 
had bitten a shepherdess, and this is a water-colour of it. 
Some of the water-colours are the message of a kind of tranquil 
obsession. The gouaches always express the sharpness of a 
vision—internal, poetic, mastered—on which one meditates, 
literally possessed by all that they suggest. 


ELLSWORTH KELLY AT THE GALERIE MAEGHT 


Ellsworth Kelly has previously exhibited at Betty Parsons’ 
gallery and the Whitney Museum in New York, as well as in 
the Tendances .exhibitions of 1951 and 1952 at the Galerie 
Maeght. The beautiful appears easy, and the very simplicity 
of Kelly’s canvases makes them difficult to describe, for words 
have a tendency to confuse rather than to convey the visual 
impression in its rapidity and its essence. Large or small, his 





WOLS. 


Fig. I. Ville Sur Pilotis, 1944. Watercolour. 


Galerie Claude Bernard. 
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By JEAN YVES MOCK 


Fig. II. 


ELLSWORTH KELLy. Manhattan, 1958. 
Galerie Maeght. 


paintings are compositions made up of almost geometrical 
forms in solid colour, standing out sharply on a black or white 
background. They are fresh and refreshing like the silhouette 
of an orange on a white plate. One perceives no sense of 
volume, but the impression of turgescence, the tension of the 
frontality of the forms organises the pictorial intuitions, and 
in a way, Kelly’s sensibility itself. The gouaches and the 
drawings which are included in this exhibition help one to 
write of the paintings ; they also show how far Kelly is from 
the abstract geometrical painters. The drawings and gouaches 
are studies of plants and leaves—especially the leaves of the 
rubber tree. The realist notation is immediate and spontaneous. 
One sees the outlines of the leaves and stems, and in the 
gouaches the mass of leaves is rendered by contiguous, super- 
imposed, linked, or isolated taches. In some of the drawings, 
the immediate realistic sensation is followed by the feeling 
that one is witnessing an indefinable swelling of the relation 
between the stem and the leaves. One feels that something 
monstrous is happening or about to happen. If one looks 
at Kelly’s oils, one sees how he has used the forms of the leaf 
sketches, and one is still more aware of the extension of the 
scale. If Kelly’s canvases are engaging, it is because the 
dimensions of his pictures take into account the spectator’s 
presence. The scale of the relationships is such that it is 
impossible to judge the true importance of these paintings in 
reproduction. A photograph annihiiates their solar, human, 
rigorous, yet tender monumentality. 


HAMAGUCHI AT THE GALERIE BERGGRUEN 


Yoso Hamaguchi was born in Japan in 1909, but he has 
worked in Paris since 1930. In 1957 he was awarded the first 
prize for engraving at the Biennale of Sao Paulo. The works 
exhibited at the Galerie Berggruen are copper engravings in 
mezzotint. Hamaguchi’s mastery is unique, for his métier 
demonstrates a poetic instinct both grave and simple. This is 
especially noticeable in his still lives where a fruit, a glass, or 
asparagus celebrate in their isolation the particular éclat of a 
contemplative solitude, which adjusts to perfection poetry and 
the objects which inspire and enrapture it. All hint of the 
picturesque is cancelled out by his visionary art. In his still 
lives, Hamaguchi attains a magical, nocturnal understanding 
of reality. These works are inhabited by grace. Cocteau’s 
Soleil des Morts illuminates with unequivocal majesty the 
eternal intemporal instant, and the unreality of the absolute 
pervades these compositions of a bowl of grapes, a sliced 
pomegranate, or a bunch of asparagus beside a lemon. The 
fineness of his vision transforms them into subjects for long 
meditation. 
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Fig. III. 1957. 


BEOTHY. 
Galerie Berri-Lardy. 


Guépe. 


BEOTHY AT THE GALERIE BERRI-LARDY 

Etienne Beothy’s oeuvre passed imperceptibly during the 
30’s from an already largely synthetic figuration to complete 
abstraction. From his Baiser of 1926, more passionate than 
that of Rodin, and which manifested the élan of a couple 
whose intertwining forms escaped anatomical precision and ex- 
pressed a stark aesthetic of space, Beothy—without losing that 
élan and the forms that it dictated—has created a personal 
universe whose extremely purified forms and’ rhythms inter- 
twine, mounting ever upward. They suggest flight or the slow 
motion rhythm of licking flames. Bronze or wood, carefully 
polished, the sculptures of Beothy convey an art both spare 
and deeply felt, directed by an aesthetic conviction which 
sometimes hinders total sympathy. Nevertheless, these works 
are living testimony to an aspect of contemporary sculpture— 
the age which preceded the iron age of the post-war period— 
and one which remained faithful in its principles to a plastic 
harmony calculated according to the golden number. 


KOLOS-VARY AT THE GALERIE CRAVEN 


Kolos-Vary is Hungarian in origin. Born in 1899, he settled 
in Paris in 1926. His former rather garish richness of colour 
has now melted into more harmonious combinations. His 
abstract canvases are composed with assurance. Lyrical, un- 
surprising, but with a refinement which combines austerity and 
warmth, they are both sensitive and mysterious. 


KIJNO AT THE GALERIE BENEFIT 


Kijno’s canvases have always been solidly constructed. Their 
balanced forms give a subtle impression of strength, mystery, 
and prudence. If his paintings are non-figurative, it is because, 
as he has said, the figure has never been the end of painting, 
but only a means, a stage, a support, or a transition. His 
pictures are largely still-lives which fill the canvas, even to 
overflowing, as if they were landscapes. If one compares his 
recent pictures with those exhibited last year, one cannot really 
say that there has been any evolution. The forms, the colours, 
their arrangement—the style, in a word—are the same. But 
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while the earlier canvases were smooth and sleek, the recent 
ones have been painted on paper which has subsequently been 
crumpled and pasted on the canvas, with a certain loss of 
clarity. The plentitude and the turgidity of the clearly-drawn 
forms have been destroyed by his new style—a style which 
seems foreign to his nature and his subject matter. It will be 
interesting to see the outcome of this experiment. 


POLLOCK AT THE WHITECHAPEL GALLERY 


The current exhibition at the Whitechapel Gallery unites two 
extremely rare things: the presence of a man and the presence 
of an oeuvre. Jackson Pollock is the best known American 
painter. That there are others is obvious, and that we know 
their names either without having seen their works, or having 
summarily seen but one or two in group exhibitions, is also 
obvious. But Jackson Pollock has been spoken of well before 
this one-man show arrived as the most famous, the most typical 
of a kind of painting and of a contemporary condition, not 
only of American painting but of painting in general. And 
today we can rejoice in seeing this retrospective of Jackson 
Pollock’s work ; rejoice doubly, for we are seeing it after hav- 
ing seen his puny English followers who have used Pollock’s 
drip process to give birth to horrible, dirty little pictures, 
without invention, as if they were taken unawares by a tech- 
nique which they hoped would confer genius upon them. 
The photos of Pollock, leading over his canvases, holding in 
his hand the pierced tin of paint, sprinkling the canvas as one 
sprinkles the floor before sweeping, have sufficiently familiarised 
us with the gestural side of this painter. Now that we are 
able to see an important selection of Pollock’s work, let us 
salute it as one of the most important of the century. In 
1947 Pollock stopped painting with a brush, and began to 
execute his canvases, fixed directly on the floor or on a wall, 
by spreading over them the paint which flowed from the 
bottoms of paint tins which were pierced with holes of varying 
sizes. The pre-1947 canvases exhibited here are less interesting 
than those which express more typically his contribution to 
modern painting—although the continuity between his pre- 
1947 paintings and those afterwards is very clear. For, once 
more, the style or technique that Pollock discovered and pre- 
ferred to any other (until 1953) is nothing without that which 
he made of it, without his own insensibility, his ardour, that 
“utmost urgency” to feel, to paint, and to express. Pollock’s 
paintings—all in surface, without depth, without images— 
is an ordering of written gestures, made of chance, but where 
no chance subsists, where one feels the care of the painter 
who chose these accidents, and the sensibility which accumu- 
lated, in his finished work a rational balance of emotion, 
anguish, and quietude ; of colour harmonies which light up 
and disappear to meet again further along under an inter- 
twining of unforseeable arabesques which retain in their 
structure the freshness and spontaneity of a first emotion. 
There are three kinds of painters: those who are sitting, those 
who are standing, and those who are moving. Pollock was 
always on the move. 





Fig. IV. ROBERT MOTHERWELL. Wall Painting IV. 


Exhibited at the American Embassy. 
Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Grossman, New York. 








Fig. V. Loryjou. 


Yellow Flowers in a Jug. 
Wildenstein. 


SEVENTEEN AMERICAN PAINTERS 
AT THE AMERICAN EMBASSY 

These 17 painters were chosen to represent contemporary 
art at the American pavilion at the Brussels’ World Fair, and 
they give a general and rapid survey of American painting 
today, reflecting the spiritual climate and cohesion of abstract 
art. Every selection imposes rules and limits, and this is 
especially true of travelling exhibitions. These painters were 
chosen among those under 45 years old—and naturally this 
eliminates some of America’s greatest: Pollock, de Kooning, 
Rothko, Clyfford Still, Philip Guston, Franz Kline, and Adolph 
Gottlieb. Fortunately all these will be represented at the big 
show of American painting which will come to the Tate this 
spring. The present exhibition is an excellent chance, however, 
to see several beautiful works such as those by Marca Relli, 
Motherwell, Kelly, Kyle Morris, and Nicholas Carone. One 
must congratulate the cultural officer of the American Embassy 
on his initiative in securing this exhibition, on its way back to 
New York, for London. 


Lorjou AT WILDENSTEIN’S 


Lorjou is a picturesque figure in contemporary French 
painting. His contentions with art dealers and critics are 
famous for their bohemian and anarchistic aspects. A year 
ago, in an attempt to boycott the art dealers, he exhibited his 
work in a stand at the Invalides fair. Ten thousand people, in 
between a ride of the roundabouts and a turn at the shooting 
galleries, stood in line to see his paintings. Bernard Lorjou 
lives near Blois on a large farm, and, apart from a few 
Harlequins, the paintings in his recent exhibition are all flower 
pieces and landscapes. What strikes one first is the quality 
of light in his work. The background is often either a solid 
royal blue or a very luminous pale yellow, treated in lively 
and decided jabs of the brush. These backgrounds bathe the 
whole picture in a light like that of the summer sun at noon. 
His métier is perfect and his compositions, simple and decora- 
tive. The Harlequins, however, indicate why the still lives 
Their glance has none of the 


are ultimately unsuccessful. 
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feeling which would give to this virile and solar painting that 
necessity, that substance without which it is only at best a 
marvellous combination of métier and a pictorial sensibility. 


DONALD HAMILTON FRASER AT TNE GIMPEL FILS GALLERY 


Donald Hamilton Fraser’s evolution from colourful abstrac- 
tions to the figurative paintings of his recent exhibition is in 
some way not unlike that of Nicholas de Stael, who in the 
last years of his life transfigured reality in eminently lyrical 
paintings. Similarity and coincidence end there. For in 
Fraser’s painting one finds neither the very personal climate 
of Stael’s canvases, nor that inconscience, that sense of inevita- 
bility which animate his work. Fraser’s canvases have great 
serenity. Stael’s oeuvre was, on the contrary, ascetic. Fraser, 
working in large luminous patches, achieves poetic tranquility. 
His composition is intelligent and avoids rigidity, and he gives 
to his canvases a freedom of conception and of treatment which 
make them pleasant objects to contemplate. 


CHRISTOFOROU AT THE GALLERY ONE 


Like his earlier paintings, which were exhibited a few years 
ago at the Gallery One, Christoforou’s recent canvases play 
with the obsession of faces composed and decomposed accord- 
ing to a kind of synthetic but free abstraction. Their 
harmonies are skilful, but the presence of a face or a profile 
—more sentimental than essential—and which accepts rather 
than imposes, seems, in spite of Christoforou’s talent, a little 
cumbersome. 


GRAVURES EN COULEURS AT THE REDFERN GALLERY 


One remembers the amusing Christmas exhibition at the 
Redfern Gallery last year: Voyages Marine. This year’s show 
is no less rich and exciting: it is an astonishing selection of 
lithographs, prints, and posters. There are more than a 
thousand items, and they range from Cézanne to Picasso, 
Bonnard to Matisse. All the great artists of our time are 
represented in the most enchanting way. The exhibition con- 
tinues until the 10th of January. 





Fig. VI. 


D. HAMILTON-FRASER. Still Life with Pears and 
Open Window. 


Gimpel Fils. 











NEWS and VIEWS trom NEW YORK 


THE GUGGENHEIM INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 

HE Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum has begun exhibiting 

the paintings selected in The Second International Award 
competition of The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation. 
Joan Miro was awarded first prize by a jury consisting of 
Herbert Read, Morris Kestelman, and George Salles, represent- 
ing The International Association of Art Critics, The Inter- 
national Association of Plastic Arts, and The International 
Council of Museums, the organizations collaborating with the 
Foundation on assembling the show. Miro’s entry was the 
ceramic mural he designed which is in the grounds outside 
the new UNESCO Building in Paris. It was executed in 
collaboration with the ceramist Artigas. Entitled Night and 
Day, it consists of forms drawn freely in thick lines over a 
pattern of rectangular tiles. The interrelationship between the 
forms which are not really representational suggest real figures 
or, at least, a world of fantasy that is alive and thrilling. The 
mural represents Miro at his best as the artist employing free 
forms to create vital and amusing scenes. The international 
jury selected our paintings for Honorable Mention. Olive Tree 
Trunk, an expressionist effort by Edward Pignon, a French 
painter who has achieved a position of some stature on the 
American scene, was one of these. The other awards went to 
more abstract works. The Canadian painter, Riopelle, a 
Japanese artist, Kawabata, and a Portuguese woman now living 
in France, Maria Helena Vieira da Silva, were the other re- 
cipients. Madame da Silva’s Aix-en-Provence, which is illus- 
trated, is a composition of small rectangles of muted colour 
that recalls the technique of Americans like Tomlinson who 
were inspired by the Impressionists. National juries consisting 
of representatives of the three collaborating organizations chose 
the paintings in each of the twenty-three nations in the com- 
petition, and an extra-national jury made selections of paintings 
by artists from other countries. The Guggenheim Foundation 
made every effort to have a fair and well balanced selection. 
The quality of the pictures in the exhibition was emphasized 
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VIEIRA DA SILVER. Aix-en-Provence. 634 x 578 ins. 


The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum. 
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over the importance of the painters to avoid having mediocre 
paintings by important artists, a defect so common in large 
exhibitions. The paintings assembled represented the work of 
artists from all over the world and New Yorkers were given the 
opportunity to see paintings from countries with which there 
is little cultural interchange. Czech and Polish artists do not 
generally show in the United States, nor do those from Ireland, 
India, or Denmark, and while they do not represent the most 
important activity of our time, it is interesting to see what is 
going on. The jurors have succeeded in avoiding a prejudice 
to one style of painting and at the same time they did not yield 
to the temptation and dispensing with standards to include every 
style. The competition has brought forth a well-balanced group 
of paintings in which the various facets of expressionism were 
emphasised, typical of the art of today. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIDNEY JANIS GALLERY 


The Sidney Janis Gallery had as its tenth anniversary ex- 
hibition a selection of paintings and sculpture shown and sold 
at the gallery. The display was most impressive with some 
of the most important work of the XXth ce itury show, from 
Henri Rousseau and the Fauves to the more significant con- 
temporary Americans like Philip Guston and William de 
Kooning. The gallery has shown the best of the art of the 
XXth century, but not necessarily always the most stylish 
or the most accepted. Forgotten revolutionaries like the 
Americans Morgan Russell and McDonald Wright, whose early 
efforts in abstraction are a significant factor in the history of 
painting in Paris, have been shown along with the more famous 
artists like Picasso, Leger, and Braque. The gallery has pre- 
sented several outstanding “dictionary” exhibitions that explain- 
ed and documented phenomena of our time such as Dadaism, 
Futurism, and Cubism. In each case, through selectivity, the 
ideas and nuances of style of the movement were demonstrated 
in a relatively small show. The anniversary show revealed 
the consistent quality of the paintings shown in the last ten 
years. The taste of the Janis’s is recognizable in the varying 
works although difficult to define. The differences between 
Vlaminck and Mondrian, Rousseau and Picasso, Kandinsky 
and Leger, make it something of a challenge to find the under- 
lying elements consistent in all. Perhaps the consistency is 
the result of the fact that each of the painters has a genuine 
interest in honest expression, each avoids utilizing the techniques 
of others without understanding, and, to put it most super- 
ficially, each of the painters has achieved stature through an 
individual style. Through the years the School of Paris seems 
to have received particular attention, but Klee and Kandinsky 
were represented by works done under German influence, and 
de Chirico’s earlier work, Boccioni and other Futurists active 
in Italy, and Dadist work by the German artist Kurt Schwitters 
were included in gallery exhibitions. One of the early works 
in the exhibition, Glove on the Table by Joan Miro, done in 
1921, is an amusing combination of a form of synthetic cubism, 
where the artist simplifies and flattens what he represents into 
a pattern, with an individual type of fantasy in which the 
various elements of the picture seem to come alive. It seems 
a most logical preliminary step for a Surrealist. 


THE GUTAI GROUP AT THE MARTHA JACKSON GALLERY 


The Martha Jackson Gallery held an exhibition of paintings 
by members of the Gutai Group of Osaka, Japan. The group 
was organized by painters interested in experimenting in 
abstract expressionism and their sources of inspiration were 
quite obviously works by Americans like Jackson Pollock. 
Most of the painters in the group are in their twenties or 
thirties and are very earnestly seeking means of expression in 
new styles. Their results are at times part of the inevitable 
evolution to abstraction: dadaistic attempts at throwing off 
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Fig. II. 


Joan Miro. Glove on the Table. 452 x 353 ins. 
Sidney Janis Gallery, New York. 


traditional limitations in which new materials such as tinfoil 
and plastic bags are used for their sensational affects. New 
techniques involve the use of mechanical contrivances to apply 
paint, that seem to go a little beyond Pollock’s method of pour- 
ing from the tube. The paintings exhibited are good, and 
when one considers the fact that they represent the early stages 
of a self-conscious revolution the work is surprisingly well 
done. If we were not informed of who the group was, we 
would assume they were just any group of young experimental- 
ists inspired by the better established modern painters. How 
they will assimilate their own culture with the techniques and 
styles from America that they have adapted is a step in their 
development that will be fascinating to see. The Martha 
Jackson Gallery is showing The Gutai Group in exchange for 
lending the work of twenty-five American artists to an ex- 
hibition touring Japan, The International Art of a New Era. 


AN IMPORTANT DONATION TO THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Neo-classical furniture, porcelain, and plaster work formed 
the major portion of an outstanding gift by The Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
gift includes a tapestried room designed by Robert Adam at 
Croome Court in Worcestershire which had been dismantled 
at the beginning of the century. Dating from the seventeen- 
sixties, the ceiling, fireplace mantel, console table, and pier 
glass are in the heavy proportions of some of Adam’s finest 
early work. The room was almost completely covered from 
ceiling to dado by tapestries woven at the Royal Gobelins 
Manufactory in Paris between 1766 and 1771. The tapestries 
have mythological scenes depicting the loves of the gods 
designed by Boucher and framed in oral patterns by Maurice 
Jacques which are set on a rose ground. They are reminiscent 
of sets of tapestries in several other neo-classical English 
rooms. 
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Fig. III. Cabinet, by Martin Carlin. Late Louis XV. 
Height 464 ins. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Gift of the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, 1958. 


Aside from the furnishings of the room, the Kress donation 
included a superb group of French porcelains and furniture 
that had been a part of the renowned Hillingdon Collection 
which Sir Charles Mills and his heir the first Baron Hillingdon 
assembled in the XIXth century. Signed pieces by some of 
the foremost ébenistes of Paris are included and many of the 
examples have fine Sevres placques inset. The pieces include 
some of the most ornate neo-classical work done, with exquisite 
inlays and marquetry as well as porcelain as decoration. The 
cabinet illustrated has ormolu and porcelain decoration on 
tulipwood. It was executed by Martin Carlin towards the end 
of the reign of Louis XV. The Sévres porcelains in the gift 
include some superb rococo examples such as candelabra vases 
with elephant-head handles, and boat-shaped pot-pourri vases. 
Each example represents the finest work of the factory and 
characterises the style of the period explicitly. Turquoise-blue, 
royal blue, apple-green and rose-Pompadour were the colours 
used. A Savonnerie carpet made for the Palais du Louvre 
during the reign of Louis XIV was also included in the gift. 
The Kress gift includes the type of material in the decorative 
arts that help to define the styles because they are the work of 
the most creative designers and finest craftsmen. 


The Society of Silver Collectors 

At last collectors of silver have banded together to form a 
society, and an inaugural meeting was held at the end of 
October when a constitution was drawn up and officers elected. 
The society will be known as the Society of Silver Collectors. 

Its purpose is to encourage mutual interests among collectors 
by discussion and examination of pieces, lectures on appropriate 
subjects, and social activities. 

The Secretary is Dr. V. C. Medvei, c/o The Royal Society 
of Medicine, 1 Wimpole Street, W.1, and he will be glad to 
hear from collectors who might be interested in belonging 
to the Society. 
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ASARI, in the introduction to the second section of his 
Lives tells the reader that he has hesitated to include 
Donatello with the other artists of the XVth century, because 
by his achievement he belongs to an epoch of greater 
maturity, showing the merits of both antique and modern 
work. It is indeed true that Donatello is one of those great 
artists who transcend classification by date or style. His 
works are perennial human experience made more vivid and 
comprehensible by art. He was a sculptor because, in early 
XVth century Florence, sculpture was the most evolved of 
the arts and offered the fullest possibilities of expression. In 
the XVIIth century Donatello would have been a painter, 
like Rembrandt ; in the early XIXth century he would have 
been a musician, like Beethoven. 

Although almost all lovers of art would agree with this 
estimate, books on Donatello have been meagre and unsatis- 
fying compared, for example, with those which deal with 
Leonardo or Michelangelo. Now at last the material for a 
complete study, both documentary and photographic, is 
placed before us. Dr. Janson does not attempt a “life” or 
a critical study ; but he does offer us the best selected corpus 
of photographic details that has been produced for any 
sculptor, and he arranges, with admirable lucidity, a formid- 
able collection of documents and early references, some of 
which will be unfamiliar to most students of the period. By 
examining each one of Donatello’s documented works with 
the relentless tenacity of a theologian, he has placed future 
studies of the early Renaissance on a far more secure 
foundation. 

What do we discover as we make our way through the 
abundant material in these volumes ? First, that Donatello’s 
work developed in a series of inspirations, or, as contem- 
porary jargon would have it, mutations. There is not a 
simple line of development, in which each achievement leads 
to the next, but a series of wholly unpredictable leaps. The 
early Gothicising figures give no indication of the St. Mark 
or of San Michele, where at one stroke Donatello has created 
the typical work of humanist art. Here are the draperies, 
the stance, the expression and the ethos which were to furnish 
the great humanist painters of the Renaissance from 
Masaccio to Bellini, suddenly discovered about the year 1412. 
Then the invention of low relief, that extraordinary use of 
stone carving as if it were atmospheric painting, which 
appears first in the relief below the St. George. It is so 
completely different from other reliefs of the time, for ex- 
ample those by Nani di Banco or Ghiberti, that I used to 
believe that it must have been added later than the figure 
above it. Dr. Janson convinces me that it really dates from 
about 1417, and so this “painting in stone” anticipates by 
over ten years any similar effects in paint. This mastery 
of low relief led to another of Donatello’s discoveries—his 
composition in space of elaborate groups of figures. This, 
which in Raphael and Poussin, is considered one of the 
supreme accomplishments of European art, has seldom been 
solved with more subtlety and perfection than in Donatello’s 
marble relief of the Ascension, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, which Dr. Janson dates about 1428; and in the 
bronze reliefs in the Santo Donatello deals with a mass of 
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Head of the Virgin. 
From the Annunciation Tabernacle, S. Croce, Florence. 


Plate 150 


figures (two of them contain over seventy) in a way which 
makes them the only true precursors of Raphael’s Stanze. 
Film directors should study his handling of crowds in which 
the figures concentrate on the main event, reveal their indi- 
vidual emotions and yet fit in to beautifully designed groups. 

Another “mutation”: the prophets on the Campanile. In 
about 1425 Donatello becomes the creator of individual 
characters who seem to embody a new sense of moral values 
based on human experience. Here it is possible to point to 
precedents, both in Roman portraiture and in the prophets of 
the Puits de Moise ; but in the Zuccone and the Jeremiah, 
Donatello’s sense of character is far more profound than that 
of any sculpture of antiquity ; only in St. Augustine’s con- 
fessions and the late portraits of Rembrandt do we find the 
equivalent revelation of a moral struggle. The Zuccone, in 
particular, has an uncanny quality as if Donatello really had 
given it a part of his own life ; and the old story that he 
would gaze at it and say “Speak, damn you, speak” is en- 
tirely credible. How clearly this story distinguishes the art 
of the humanist renaissance from that of antiquity! Pygmalion 
prayed that life might be given to his statue of a beautiful 
girl; Donatello that he might hear the voice of a hideous 
old man, whom he had endowed with an intense inner life. 

But in the midst of this concentration on moral values, 
suddenly another mutation, and Donatello produces the first 





Head of St. John the Baptist. 
S. Maria dei Frari, Venice. 


Plate 321 


uninhibited celebration of physical beauty of the Renaissance, 
the bronze David. Here, too, one can point to certain affini- 
ties with antique art. The use of bronze and the modelling 
of the limbs is similar to the Spinario, the one Greek bronze 
which was never buried, and which must have been well 
known to Donatello. But how un-Greek the David is at a 
dozen points—in the naturalistic treatment of the young 
body, in the nervous sensibility of the head, in the way the 
figure grows out of its base, and in the greater sharpness of 
accent, so that the planes of the David could be reduced 
to a cubist design, which is unthinkable in an antique. 

Not only did he rediscover physical beauty as a theme of 
art; he rediscovered the Dionysiac spirit and embodied it 
in the rout of dancing children with which he ornamented 
the pulpit at Prato and the Cantoria of the Cathedral of 
Florence. We have grown so used to the putto as a pictorial 
symbol of joyous physical life in Titian, in Rubens or in 
Boucher, that we forget how artificial, how remote from 
ordinary experience this particular motif is; and when we 
try to trace it back to its origins in art, we arrive at 
Donatello who gave this antique theme a fresh vitality and 
importance. Donatello’s putti appear everywhere, even in 
such unsuitable places as the pommel of Gattamelata’s saddle 
or the base of the Judith and Holofernes. Modern scholars 
try to give them a special iconographic meaning each time 
they appear ; but I am inclined to think that they are simply 
an example of how, under Donatello’s hands, all materials 
burst into flower. It is as useless to look for a meaning in 
all his decorative motifs as to look for a logical purpose in 
all Shakespeare’s flowers of speech. They are both the 
expression of an inspired vitality disporting itself in its 
chosen medium. Of this exuberance the dance of children 
on the Cantoria remains the supreme example in European 
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art. Alas, since the war, antiquarian pedantry has deprived 
it of much of its effect. Even before 1530 Billi noted that 
the rough carving of the figures was most effective when 
they were seen from below in the shadows of the organ loft. 
With the XI Xth century craze for putting things into museums 
the Cantoria was first of all re-erected in the strong light 
of the Museo del’ Opera, and then, on the plea that the 
architecture of the gallery was partly conjectural, Donatello’s 
reliefs were taken out of their setting, and put at eye level. 
The putti no longer dance in and out of those curious pillars, 
which both maintained the texture of the background and 
gave the suggestion of Dionysiac honeycombs, but are placed 
before us like scientific specimens ; and the specialist has 
the satisfaction of noting that much of the execution is by the 
hands of pupils. 

There is space to mention only two more of Donatello’s 
mutations or discoveries. The first is the emotive use of 
architecture in the backgrounds of his reliefs, and in par- 
ticular, the dramatic way in which he made free with 
perspective. Systematic perspective which was probably 
“invented” some time in the 1420’s, was given its first 
theoretical statement by Albertini in 1435, and used by 
Ghiberti in about the same year with considerable caution. 
Yet in the next two or three years Donatello was trying out 
on the ceiling of the old sacristy of San Lorenzo effects 
which anticipate the audacious constructions of Mantegna and 
the fantasies of Piranesi. The most dramatically effective of 
these architectural backgrounds is the stadium in which St. 
Anthony- heals the leg of the irascible son (S. Antonio, 
Padna). Why an empty space that is intended to be full— 
a concert hall or swimming bath—should give us a feeling of 
panic, I cannot say. It is the kind of effect which we expect 
to find in the most evolved romantic art; but Donatello 
has recognised and exploited it in the mid-XVth century. 

The last great change which came over Donatello is ap- 
parent in those disquieting figures which he executed after 
his long residence in Padua, the St. John Baptist in the Frari 
and the St. Mary Magdalene in the Florence Baptistry. Dr. 
Janson rightly points out that during his later years in Padua, 
with their wearisome disputes over the Santo altar, Donatello 
must have passed through some crisis of disillusion. The 
result is a violent revulsion from physical beauty and an ac- 
centuation of the quality known as terribilita which was al- 
ready apparent in the Zuccone. The vehemence with 
which the Baptist and the Magdalene have renounced all the 
pleasures and graces of life, has about it something which 
we would call neurasthenic, but which an earlier age con- 
sidered the evidence of sanctity. Their inspired ugliness is 
hardly found again in art until the time of Rouault. 

The critical study of Italian sculpture has lagged far be- 
hind that of Italian painting, and till recently the list of 
works attributed to Donatello was similar to that attributed 
to Leonardo by such a writer as Eugene Muntz. As with 
Leonardo, it was largely works which were not authentic, 
the Madonna reliefs, the “Nicolo Uzzano”, the “Poggio”, 
which, by their greater obviousness, gained popular approval. 
A critical re-examination of Donatello took place between 
1935 and 1940 when Dr. Jeno Lanyi’s articles revealed to 
us how carelessly we had all been looking at his work, and 
although some of Lanyi’s judgments were perhaps too severe, 
they are on the whole incontrovertible. Dr. Janson has 
fallen heir to Lanyi’s material and also to his photographs, 
but his views diverge at many points, notably on the two 
marble figures from the Casa Martelli. I am inclined to 
agree with him in admitting the Giovannino, which is a work 
of great spiritual power ; but the hypothesis of an early date 
does not persuade me to accept the marble David now in 























Washington, which, even in Mr. Kennedy’s splendid 
photographs, looks clumsy and lifeless, and is even worse 
in the original. Without the provenance of the Casa 
Martelli the attribution of such a wretched work to 
Donatello would be unthinkable. 

Donatello, like all the great artists of the Renaissance, was 
extremely capricious in his choice of which commissions he 
would execute with his own hands and which could be left 
to his workshop. It is sometimes said that Renaissance 
patrons attached less importance than we do to an artist’s 
individual handling, but contracts usually include pathetic 
entreaties that the work should be by the master’s own hand: 
a clause which the master never scrupled to disregard. 
Looking through the admirable photographic details in this 
book one has little difficulty in distinguishing Donatello’s 
vivid, functional touch from the execution, dry, decorative 
and sometimes clumsy, of his assistants ; and one sees that 
whereas he chose to carry out the whole of the San Lorenzo 
sacristy doors himself, in spite of what might seem a mono- 
tonous subject, he left almost the whole of the Prato pulpit 
to his pupils. Does this imply that he preferred modelling 
to carving ? At Padua exactly the reverse is true, for al- 
though many of the bronzes are obviously the work of his 
assistants, the limestone Entombment is always acknowledged 
as being entirely from his own hand. Since Dr. Janson in- 
cludes a number of pieces that are clearly not executed by 
Donatello, although they are from documented commissions, 
it may seem unfortunate that he does not reproduce certain 
works of far higher quality, like the Dead Christ Supported 
by Angels in the Victoria and Albert Museum, or the coloured 
terracottas of the Virgin and Child in Berlin and Paris, where 
the execution may be questioned but the invention is magnifi- 
cent. But perhaps it was a wise decision. His sense of style 
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Detail from the Ascension and Delivery of the Keys. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


Plate 132 


does not quite equal his learning, and he is at his best when 
arguing from documents. In any case these volumes contain 
so much to delight the eye and to occupy the mind, that it 
would be greedy to ask for more. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Collins: 
4gns.). 
THOSE who visited the exhibition held at 
the British Museum in 1954 of books pro- 
duced by Hans Mardersteig will remember 
the very high standard set by that printer. 
Those were books printed on a hand press 
at the Officina Bodoni. This New Testa- 
ment, while it is designed by him, is 
printed at the Stamperia Valdonega in 
Verona where his unlimited editions are 
produced. The colour plates are printed 
in France and the binding is done in 
Holland. But in spite of its cosmopoli- 
tanism the book is completely homogeneous. 

The magnificent colour plates from the 
Trés Riches Heures du Duc de Berry 
catch the attention first of all and no 
doubt it is they that will sell the book. 
But the fitness, elegance and unobtrusive- 
ness of the typography must not be over- 
looked. Nothing could be more suitable 
for the sacred text; and in the modern 
paragraphing (“arranged specially for this 
edition by an Oxford theologian”) one 
reads smoothly on, uninterrupted by the 
conventional verse breaks. 

More than any other text, the Bible has 
been re-issued with illustrations which 
were not originally intended for a book. 
The subject matter of so much early 
painting was drawn from scripture that 
there is a wide choice. Such a book is 
the Heirloom Bible which appeared not so 
long ago. The Rembrandt Bible, which 
has recently been announced, is likely to 
be more successful because it uses etchings 
which are eminently suitable for illustra- 
tion, even though the artist may not have 
had a book in mind when he did them. 
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This New Testament falls into a third 
category, for its illustrations have been 
drawn from another book, in this case a 
famous manuscript kept at Chantilly 
which relatively few have a chance of see- 
ing. The pictures are designed for a book 
page but they have all the attraction of 
brilliant colour and brilliant artistry. The 
work of the Limbourg brothers is in fact 
a landmark in the history of art and these 
miniatures take their place with any of the 
great sacred paintings, with which in fact 
they share many qualities, though they are 
fitted by their small size for the pages of 
a book. 

Books of Hours were illustrated with 
sequences of miniatures whose subject- 
matter was governed by tradition. The 
most famous sequence in the Trés Riches 
Heures is the Calendar at the beginning. 
This has been reproduced (often rather 
poorly) ad nauseam, so one need not regret 
its absence here. To illustrate the New 
Testament recourse must be had especially 
to the hours of the Virgin and the hours 
of the Passion, and this makes for a some- 
what uneven distribution of the pictures. 
The designer of our book has been forced 
to spread them at equal intervals through 
the books of the New Testament without 
attention to their relevance. Incidentally 
he has missed an opportunity of including 
a splendid illustration of the Apocalypse 
(the Victory of Michael over the Devil), 
but one cannot have everything. 

What we are given here is a beautifully 
designed and printed book with magnifi- 
cent pictures. It is not quite correct to 
claim, as the Librarian at Chantilly does 
in his note at the end, that nine of them 


have never been reproduced before since 
they all appear (though not in colour) in 
Paul Durrieu’s facsimile of 1904; but 
nevertheless many of them are seldom seen 
in reproduction, certainly not in such 
magnificent reproduction as this. 

DAvID BLAND. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE SCULP- 
TURE. By JouN Pope-HENNESSY. 
Phaidon Press, London, 1958. 90s. 

Mr. Pore-HENNESSyY’S beautiful book on 

Italian Gothic sculpture published by the 

Phaidon Press three years ago was planned 

as the first volume of three to provide an 

Introduction to Italian Sculpture from the 

XIlIth to the XVIIth century. The high 

hopes that were raised by the initial vol- 

ume are amply fulfilled and indeed sur- 
passed by the weightier centrepiece of the 
trilogy designed to present and interpret 
the revival of classical ideals in sculpture, 
starting with Brunelleschi and Donatello 
in early Quattrocento Florence and cul- 
minating in the classicism of the Lombardo 
family in early Cinquecento Venice and 

Padua. 

Like its predecessor the book is built 
round an anthology of exceptionally fine 
and telling full plate photographs (144 in 
all) which will appeal to any lover of 
sculpture because of their freedom from 
tricks and their concentration on plastic 
values. All the information and source 
material (in original and translation) is to 
be found in the appendix of Notes which 
will serve as the perfect reference book for 
all students of the period. The plates are 
preceded by an introductory essay which, 
in its turn, is illustrated with smaller text 
figures interspersed on plates throughout 
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the first part. Obvious as are the advan- 
tages of this separation of comment from 
fact, information from appreciation, it 
must be admitted that this arrangement 
sometimes imposes a strain on the reader 
who must leaf through the book back- 
wards and forward in search of the Figures 
and Plates frequently referred to. It is to 
be hoped, though, that no-one will be 
deterred from reading the introductory 
essay with this constant attention to the 
works discussed and illustrated. For this 
is not one of those perfunctory introduc- 
tions thrown off to meet a publishing con- 
vention. Based, as it is, on the author’s 
lectures delivered during his term as Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in Oxford it presents 
by far the most lucid and authoritative 
conspectus of the masters and themes of 
Renaissance sculpture available in any 
language. Rarely, if ever, have the bronzes 
and marbles of the Renaissance been dis- 
cussed in a text that matches their own 
clarity and precision without loss of depth. 
One is happy to find words like beauty, 
skill and dignity restored to their pristine 
meaning by a writer who knows how to 
be reverent without gushing, critical with- 
out condescension. Here is a genuine ap- 
praisal that would have been understood 
and respected by the artists themselves no 
less than by their humanist friends. 


The author often makes felicitous use 
of quotations from contemporary sources 
and there is only one such reference which 
this reviewer found less illuminating ; the 
mention of Pico della Mirandola’s so-called 
speech on the Dignity of Man in connec- 
tion with the Renaissance portrait bust. 
If Mr. Pope-Hennessy rereads this mystic 
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summons to seraphic love he may come 
to agree that he, like earlier scholars, was 
somewhat misled by the posthumous title 
of that famous oration. Perhaps it is no 
accident that this trace of a XT Xth century 
misunderstanding occurs in this section. 
The problem of the quattrocento portrait 
bust seems still to be bedevilled by the 
quest of XIXth century collectors for the 
alleged individualism of Renaissance man 
that was largely a projection of their own 
desires. It was a demand that resulted in 
a notorious supply of forged or worked-up 
quattrocento portraits and the author’s 
treatment of this tricky material is per- 
haps a shade over-confident. Naturally it 
is not possible, within the context of this 
review, to discuss the problems of attri- 
butions raised by the author, notably his 
tentative assignment of the best work at 
Rimini to Matteo de’ Pasti. This is one 
of the few instances where the admirable 
principle is abandoned, of confining the 
plates to well-documented attributions. 
However, even where one remains uncon- 
vinced one knows precisely what the 
author’s arguments are. Those who will 
want to contest his conclusions will first 
have to marshal and master the evidence 
with equal assurance. Indeed it is one of 
the author’s many services to scholarship 
that he has thus imposed new and exact- 
ing standards on the debate that will, one 
hopes, continue. Lovers of art and teachers 
of art history owe Mr. Pope-Hennessy and 
the Phaidon Press a real debt of gratitude 
for a work that will retain its value when 
the flashier kind of fashionable picture 
books will look ripe to be pulped. 


E. H. GOMBRICH. 


PATCHWORK. By Averit Corsy. 201 
pp. 215 _ illustrations. Coloured 
frontispiece. B.T. Batsford. 50s. net. 


THIS is an admirable book, and the per- 
fect present to any woman who enjoys 
needlework. Only one who has tried to 
do shell-pattern patchwork by the light of 
nature, and has failed dismally—as I did 
—can appreciate the value of Miss Colby’s 
“know-how” and the clarity of her in- 
structions ; but everyone with a taste for 
English handicrafts can enjoy the book. 

Patchwork is, indeed, very English, 
though, as with our folk songs, America 
shares in the heritage. I have seen a 
Frenchwoman discover a patchwork quilt 
in the chest of an aunt, recently dead ; she 
had to explain its presence by predicating 
an English governess for her grandmother. 
Her theory was confirmed by the next 
discovery: a tea-cosy. 

Miss Colby begins with two well- 
documented chapters on the history of 
patchwork and the materials used in it, 
before going on to the technical questions 
of tools and equipment, shapes and pat- 
terns. These range from squares and 
octagons to motives as elaborate as Dur- 
ham and Devonshire flower backets. She 
continues with the art of quilting, that 
turns a patchwork coverlet into a warm 
blanket, and goes on to illustrate both 
tvpical and unusual pieces of the X VIIIth, 
XIXth and XXth centuries, including the 
magnificent set of vestments made by the 
parishioners of Burford Church to com- 
memorate the Queen’s Coronation. An 
appendix gives precious advice on prepar- 
ing templates and patches and on the actual 
technique of patchwork. JOAN Evans. 
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ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES : 
LATE GEORGIAN 1800-1840. By 
CHRISTOPHER Hussey. Country Life. 
£6 6s. 


Tus, the third volume of the new 
‘Country Life’ series of English Country 
Houses, is in some ways the most valuable 
of the three, for in it Mr. Hussey breaks 
architectural ground that was barely 
scratched by his predecessor, the late 
Avray Tipping, whose English Homes 
stopped officially at 1820, in practice at 
1800. Few of the twenty-two houses il- 
lustrated in this volume had therefore 
been described before (except, of course, 
in the Country Life articles upon which 
the present book is based), and in many 
cases this is the first serious attempt to 
assess their importance in English archi- 
tectural history. As in previous volumes, 
Mr. Hussey’s approach is_ essentially 
aesthetic, not functional: he sees the 
country house as the supreme expression 
of the Age of Taste rather than as a 
specialised form of dwelling contrived by 
and for a landed aristocracy. Thus ele- 
vations and skylines interest him more 
than ground-plans and building-costs, and 
he is more at home in the garden temple 
appraising the park than he is in the 
muniment-room examining the family 
records. But neither ground-plans nor 
records are ignored, and there are few, 
perhaps, who would wish to exchange 
Mr. Hussey’s sensitive and eloquent 
evocation of late Georgian aesthetic for a 
more academic approach to country-house 
history. 

In the preceding volume Mr. Hussey 
showed how in the last quarter of the 
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XVIIIth century the rule of taste as un- 
derstood by the Palladians was enlarged 
to include the Greek, the Gothic and the 
Etruscan. Now, in the present volume we 
see how, liberated by the romanticism of 
the age, nourished financially by the 
profits of the Industrial Revolution, and 
instructed by the new archaeological 
knowledge, it came to embrace every 
known style from the Oriental (Sezincote) 
to the Norman (Penrhyn), from the Gal- 
lican (Belvoir) to the Italianate (Broughton 
Hall), Now, moreover, the style is no 
longer merely a costume, to be changed at 
will: it determines the whole planning of 
a house. At Arbury and Shugborough in 
the XVIIIth century the Newdigates and 
the Ansons had played at being Gothic 
or Grecian: but in the XIXth at Belsay 
or Penrhyn the Middletons and the Pen- 
nants built themselves a Greek temple or 
a Norman castle and called it a home. 
At Penrhyn even the beds are Roman- 
esque, and distinguished visitors slept (if 
they could) in a frowning keep approached 
by a spiral staircase. Such extremities of 
romantic logic were possible only to 
millionaires, and among the houses de- 
scribed by Mr. Hussey there are many in 
which the new eclecticism is (if no less 
evident) better domesticated. There are 
others, like Southill or Rudding, in which 
the classical canon of the previous age is 
seen refined to a sophisticated perfection 
which is as alien to the antiquarian ex- 
travagance of Harlaxton or Toddington 
as T. L. Peacock is to Walter Scott. These, 
it may be added, are mostly houses of 
comparatively modest size, and Mr. Hussey 
notes it as symptomatic of the decline of 
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the neo-classical in contemporary esteem 
that ‘no complete example of a large coun- 
try house by the greatest neo-classical 
architect survives’. After 1800 the classi- 
cal styles are increasingly reserved for 
public buildings, leaving the country house 
to experience the full force of those 
romantic tendencies about which Mr. 
Hussey writes with such skill and percep- 
tion: so well, indeed, that one hopes that 
if any more volumes are due to appear in 
this series, they will cover, not the well- 
worn ground of the XVIIth century 
house, but the largely uncharted field of 
the Victorian mansion. Such major houses 
of the XVIIth century as survive are not 
likely to disappear in the immediate future. 
But Victorian country houses are coming 
down apace, and no one would be better 
qualified to write their obituary than Mr. 
Hussey. H. M. Co.ivIin. 


OSKAR KOKOSCHKA: THE WORK 
OF THE PAINTER. By Hans 
Maria WINGLER. Faber and Faber. 
£8 8s. 

A MONOGRAPH which successfully com- 

bines the glamour of an up-to-date picture 

book with the precision of a catalogue, and 
at the same time brings out the character 
of a great artist as a man, is a rare achieve- 
ment. Hans Maria Wingler has devoted 
ten years to his subject and has succeeded 
in producing a photograph of nearly every 
one of some 400 works listed, with par- 
ticulars of size, date and ownership. Small 
blocks are printed beside the catalogue 
entries for identification, while a selection 

of thirty-five colour plates and over a 

hundred-and-thirty full-page black and 

white ones represents Kokoschka’s oeuvre 
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in all its aspects. The quality of these 
plates, which were printed in Austria in 
co-operation with the artist, is admirable. 


Important exhibitions of his work have 
been held in America and more recently 
on the Continent, and warm tributes came 
to him from all over the world for his 
70th birthday, yet in England he is 
singularly littl known, though he spent 
over a decade here during and after the 
war and became naturalised in 1947. Per- 
haps his restless, often tempestuous and 
introspective manner is too foreign to the 
English temperament, or the general back- 
ground of German Expressionism, from 
which he developed, is too unfamiliar. 
This book should at least remove the latter 
obstacle and bring about a better under- 
standing of Kokoschka’s colourful and 
deeply humanistic art. The author divides 
his activity into seven year periods, the 
first of which covers his early residence in 
Vienna before the first World War, when 
he produced mainly portraits; this was 
followed by the Dresden period, when the 
Portraits, still deeply emotional, became 
interspersed with groups and views, chief- 
ly of towns; then follows a period of 
extensive travel with more exotic land- 
scapes, including Asian and African scenes, 
mountains and harbours ; then a return 
to his homeland, Vienna and Prague, with 
the clouds of war adding intensity to his 
eagerness to capture the sensuous beauty 
of the subject ; the war years in England 
produced landscapes, portraits and alle- 
gories, such as “What we are fighting for’, 
and in the last years he has undertaken 
the great decorations, “The Prometheus 
Saga” and “Thermopylae”. Kokoschka’s 
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work as a painter is related to his activities 
as a teacher and writer ; translations of 
some of his essays are appended to the 
text, as well as a full bibliography of 
writings by him and about him. A use- 
ful Synchronised Summary at the end of 
the book records his movements, paintings, 
writings and exhibitions. The only 
omission in this excellent monograph is a 
cross reference in the catalogue to the text. 
The present volume is to be followed 
by another dealing with Kokoschka’s 
graphic work. Mary CHAMOT. 


ROMANESQUE BRONZES ;_ Church 
Portals in Mediaeval Europe. HErR- 
MANN LEISINGER. XVI pp. 160 Plates. 
Phoenix House. 63s. 


In the field of expensive art historical 
books now available, it is pleasant to find 
a well produced comparatively cheap book 
on a little-known subject. “Romanesque 
Bronzes” should perhaps be more helpfully 
titled “Romanesque Bronze Doors”. It is 
a photographic, not a textual, survey ; 
there are only nine pages of text. 

Within these limits Herr Leisinger has 
produced interesting work, too often how- 
ever providing details of doors without a 
picture of the whole work. 

The book entirely succeeds however in 
its chief object. With startling clarity it 
projects the XIth and XIIth century world 
of universal faith and universal under- 
standing of the Christian iconography. 
The immensely vigorous communication 
of the matter of the sculpture sometimes 
conflicts oddly with the technical naivete of 
the manner. Is this not in fact a kind of 
shorthand on the artist’s part, possible 


only where the response of his spectators 
was as vigorous as his own expression ? 

There are many examples among those 
chosen by Herr Leisinger, which are main- 
ly from Italy and Central Europe, which 
bring to mind their parallels in England 
and France. Plate 23 of the murder of 
Abel from Hildesheim can be compared 
with the central pier of the west door of 
Peterborough. Plates 126-7 of the acts 
of the Archangel Michael from Monte S. 
Angelo make clear the odd dependance of 
bronze-founders on manuscripts, which 
produced a kind of large-scale engraving, 
very ineffective when seen against the 
sculptural achievements of, for example, 
Benevento. 

As the author points out, bronze doors 
are not nowadays an easy subject for care- 
ful contemplation. Detailed study of these 
photographs produces a harvest of the 
interest and beauty of these particular 
doors; it also sharpens one’s eye for 
similar detail in more accessible or later 
bronzes. A recent examination of the 
Baptistry doors in Florence (for about the 
fifth time) was made immensely more re- 
warding from having studied this book. 

E. O’DONNELL. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH PAINT- 
ING, Vol. XII, Parts I & II (2 vols.). 
The Catalan School in the Early 
Renaissance. By CHANDLER RATHFON 
Post. Pp. 792 + 347 illustrations. 
Oxford University Press. £12. 

THE Catalan School, widely famed for its 

Romanesque panel and wall paintings, 

maintained its prestige as one of the fore- 

most regional schools of Spain throughout 
the Middle Ages. But painting in 
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spontaneity, the skill and the sheer pleasure 
of Chinese painting, ‘the only real Chinese 
art’ as the Chinese say, is conveyed in full 
by the 64 beautiful colour reproductions 
in this book, interpreted and discussed in 
a text as informative as the reproductions 


are delightful. 


Just out, £3 3s. 


Zwemmer 
































Oskar Kokoschka 


HANS MARIA WINGLER 


“The best book on Kokoschka in the Eng- 
lish language.”—JOHN BERGER, OBSERVER. 
With 600 illustrations, 35 of them in 
colour. (Distributed for Galerie Welz, 
Salzburg.) 8 gns. 


Baroque Churches of 
Central Europe 


JOHN BOURKE 


A handbook to the glories of Baroque 
church architecture in Southern Germany, 
Switzerland and Austria. With 49 pages 
of photographs by THOMAS FINKENSTAEDT, 
1 in colour, and 6 diagrams and maps. 36/- 


The Royal Ballet 


in performance at Covent Garden 
JOHN HART 


A superbly illustrated record of eleven 
ballets in the Royal Ballet repertoire. With 
214 photographs by the author. 36 /- 
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Modern 
Art 


a pictorial anthology 
Ed. Charles McCurdy 


Over four years in the making, this 
handsome volume offers the most 
complete survey of modern art yet 
published. More than one thousand 
beautifully reproduced illustrations, 
covering painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and design have been 
chosen to document visually the 
major art movements and person- 
alities of the last hundred years. 


From all Booksellers 


48/6 


MACMILLAN - NEW YORK 
10, South Audley Street, London, W.1 
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Catalonia during the first decades of the 
XVIth century, the subject of the latest 
volume of Professor Post’s History, has 
claimed little interest at home or abroad, 
and has mostly remained in its country 
of origin. The author does not altogether 
accept the general view that this was a 
period of decline. “Production continued 
as copious as in the past, some of it high 
in quality, but the difference was that we 
owe a large amount of it to foreigners 
from Navarre, Portugal, Naples, and 
northern Europe... ”. He does, how- 
ever, recognize a “partial decadence of 
local proficiency”, which he attributes to 
Catalonia’s loss of independence following 
the centralization of Spanish government 
at the court of Castile. 

While Barcelona remained the principal 
centre and training-school of Catalan 
painters during the XVIth century, there 
were many other local workshops with 
more or less distinctive characteristics. 
The volume is therefore divided into two 
main sections dealing respectively with 
foreign and with indigenous painters, who 
were the most important artistic personali- 
ties of the period, and there are separate 
chapters devoted to the chief centres of 
painting outside Barcelona. 

The influence of Italian Renaissance art 
occurs later in Catalonia than in the 
neighbouring School of Valencia (the sub- 
ject of the previous volume of this 
History), and was far less pervasive. There 
is no evidence of any Italian artist of 
importance working there and only two 
Catalan painters of the period appear to 
have visited Italy: Manuel Ferrando, who 
introduced an Umbro-Florentine style into 
Majorca, and Pedro Cavaro of Sardinia, 
who was in Naples, though Professor Post 
insists on the Spanish rather than Italian 
affiliations of his style. On the whole the 
sources of Italian modes in Catalonia are 
second or third hand, from the first traces 
of Quattrocento features in the work of 
Juan Gasco of Navarre to the Mannerist 
elements in the style of Jaime Forner, who 
was active in Roussillon and Barcelona. 
Nor was Italian the only influence from 
abroad that coloured the production of 
the foreign and native painters of Catalonia 
during the “Early Renaissance”; German 
stylistic trends are also particularly marked 
and the use of Diirer’s prints was evidently 
more widespread than elsewhere in Spain. 

The contents of this volume are indeed 
far from homogeneous. The large area 
that it covers, the number of foreign 
artists involved and the fact that there 
was no master impressive enough to im- 
pose his style on others makes it difficult 
to define the production of the Catalan 
School in the early Renaissance. Perhaps 
its chief characteristic is the persistence 
of medieval traditions—the use of panel 
and of gold embossed ornament—in more 
or less Italianate compositions which, as 
in the rest of Spain, are still confined to 
religious subjects. E. FRANKFORT. 


EUROPEAN ARMOUR, CIRCA 1066 

TO CIRCA 1700. By CLaupe Barr. 

B. T. Batsford Ltd., London. 35s. net. 
IN the preface to the first history of armour 
since Laking’s “Record” was published in 
1920-22 Mr. Blair expresses his intention 
of writing “an up-to-date English text- 
book on armour” with the emphasis on 
the provision of basic information. To 
the task he has brought a fortunate blend 
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RHODODENDRON 


edited by 
BERYL LESLIE URQUHART 


with 18 reproductions from 
original paintings by 


CARLOS VON RIEFEL 


together with an historical introduc- 
tion on the rhododendron and 
botanical commentaries on _ the 
individual plates. 


The plates measure 16 in. x 12 in. 
and are printed in 8 col. litho-offset. 
The endpapers show an original 
map, printed in five colours, of the 
main collecting areas. 





Bound in full linen. 5 guineas. 
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of enthusiasm and scholarship which has 
resulted in a concise yet detailed study of 
the development of armour in Europe 
from the Norman Conquest to the end of 
the XVIIth century. The text is free of 
the myths and jargon of its predecessors 
and the facts, many of them new to print 
and all carefully sifted from a great variety 
of sources, are well supported by adequate 
references. Its value is increased by the 
addition of a select bibliography and an 
index so complete that the omission of 
testicre comes as a surprise. If, in one’s 
early acquaintance with the text, the many 
reference numbers are slightly confusing 
this is more than compensated for by the 
ease with which the descriptions can be 
compared with the relevant figure. 


The pictures used are well selected. 
The half-tone plates are chosen largely to 
illustrate the development of complete 
armours and this they do quite admirably 
although one would have welcomed a cer- 
tain amount of tidying-up of obtrusive 
background shadows and lines. The de- 
tailed development of the helmet, gauntlet 
and the other elements of armour is 
illustrated by a very extensive series of 
more than 200 line drawings prepared 
with skill and appreciation of his subject 
by Mr. H. R. Robinson of the Tower of 
London Armouries. While I find myself 
in disagreement with Mr. Blair on the 
description of the German _ waistcoat 
cuirass (269) as “Italian” this is a tiny 
point in a book which is assured of a 
place in the front rank of armour refer- 
ence books in any language and which is 
the most accurate ever published in 
English. W. REID. 
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ENGRAVINGS BY WILLIAM BLAKE; 
the Separate Plates. Edited by 
GEOFFREY KEYNES. Emery Walker 
Ltd., Dublin. 

BLAKE’S PENCIL DRAWINGS. Ed- 
ited by GEOFFREY KEYNES. Second 
Series. Nonesuch Press. 


IN 1912 Russell published the pioneer 
work on Blake’s engravings, followed in 
1926 by Laurence Binyon’s richly illus- 
trated book. The present work deals ex- 
clusively with engravings printed by Blake 
as separate plates, distinct from the illus- 
trations for his illuminated books. Sir 
Geoffrey Keynes, as part of his life-long 
researches, has made a special study of 
these engravings and here gives us a 
scholarly catalogue enumerating and illus- 
trating the different states of twenty-two 
engravings, which are splendidly repro- 
duced in collotype (four in colour). Added 
to these are another twenty-two plates en- 
graved by Blake after designs by other 
hands, the more important of which are 
illustrated. 

Several of the prints are described in 
full for the first time, notably an early 
‘Job and his family’ and ‘Sweeping the 
Interpreter’s Parlour’, whilst an alternate 
plate of ‘God creating the Universe’ has 
been identified. The notes which accom- 
pany the catalogue entries are invaluable. 
For instance, there is a full discussion of 
‘The Dance of Albion’ (commonly called 
‘Glad Day’); there is a discussion of the 
versions of ‘War, or the Three Accusers’; 
a correction identifying the lithograph on 
brown paper as representing Enoch, not 
Job ; and a comparison between the en- 
graving of ‘The Approach of Doom’ and 


620 gravure plates, 
depicting Early Christian art and life 


vay 


CHRISTIAN WORLD 


by Professors F. van der Meer and Christine Mohrmann, translated and 
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the original drawing by his brother 
Robert. These examples suffice to show 
how indispensable this book must be to 
all Blake lovers. 

The second series of Pencil Drawings 
supplements the author’s earlier series 
published by Nonesuch in 1927. As a 
sequel, with fifty-six excellent collotype 
plates (one drawing per page) it proves 
to be no disappointment. It adds the 
drawing for ‘Newton’ to the series for 
the great Colour Prints. There are four 
more drawings for the Paradise Lost 
series, including a most arresting version 
of ‘Eve Tempted’ (plate 12) and the op- 
portunity is taken to correct an error in 
the earlier book where one of E. F. 
Burney’s designs for an edition of Para- 
dise Lost published in 1799 was attributed 
to Blake. Of particular importance are 
‘A Vision of the Last Judgment’, Blake’s 
own version of the Loacéon, five drawings 
illustrating the Book of Enoch, and a 
sketch for the picture now at Arlington 
Court. 

The drawings are for the most part 
preliminary sketches. The light they 
throw on Blake’s method of composition 
is perhaps the major interest of this book, 
since they reveal his conception of the 
spiritual image as dominant over con- 
siderations of formal composition. Whilst 
the quality of his inner vision is here 
nakedly apparent, the ‘Soul hovering over 
the body’ (pl. 17) (spoilt in Schiavonetti’s 
engraving for Blair’s Grave) will prove 
of interest to occultists and psychologists 
in the light of Jantz and Beringer’s work 
on consciousness in deep syncopes. 


G. W. Dicsy. 









LATER ITALIAN PAINTING, 1500- 
1800. By F. M. Goprrey. Alec 
Tiranti. 21s. 


THis book provides a reasonably com- 
petent survey of a vast field. Yet unless 
the author be a W6Olfflin or a Berenson it 
is debatable whether any book covering 
such an enormous canvas is not liable to 
do more harm than good. The problems 
presented by the period discussed are par- 
ticularly complex ; in dealing with the 
great Venetians of the XVIth century the 
author had a mass of specialised and gen- 
eral literature to fall back upon, but when 
he came to the Seicento and the Sette- 
cento the position was different. Fortun- 
ately he has received assistance from 
Denis Mahon, and this is one of the best 
features of the book. Nevertheless state- 
ments such as: “The Carracci Academy 
was founded in the fifteen-eighties to put 
an end to Mannerism by a direct 
inspiration from nature” are nothing short 
of misleading. It is this sort of facile 
generalisation which is so common today, 
but is so disastrous when absorbed by 
students. 

All this is not to say that there is no 
place for writing of this kind. On the 
contrary there is a desperate need for a 
general survey of later Italian painting 
that is at once informative and penetrat- 
ing. The tragedy is that none of those 
scholars, who have made particular 
aspects of the period their own, have so 
far accepted the onerous task involved. 

The book itself is pleasingly arranged 
and produced. The majority of the 
plates are clear and their choice is on the 
whole sensible. TERENCE MULLALY. 
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wrappers, 35s. 


edited by MARY F. HEDLUND MA and Professor H. H. ROWLEY DD ALGERIA 
THIS SUPERB BOOK follows the pattern set by Nelson's NAPLES : 
ftlas of the Bible. It is, as so many reviewers said of the VENICE 
latter, ‘much more than an atlas.” 

MAPS 42 six-colour maps, integrating details never before 


assembled and providing instant and precise information 
on ecclesiastical and archaeological geography. 


TEXT A three-fold commentary: (1) detailed descriptions of 
the objects illustrated, (2) historical 
background information, (3) selected original writings of 


the first six centuries. 


INDEXES 24 pages of comprehensive indexes of persons, 


things and places. 


143” x 103” 216pp 


36 Park St. 
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Beaux Pays 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL 
FOR THE 


The ‘Beaux Pays’ series has long been famous for its 
magnificent illustration. 
umes available, each with about 250 pages, 200 photos, 
maps, richly bound, headbands, full-colour painted 


COTE D'AZUR 
PARIS : 
YUGOSLAVIA and recently published: 
VERSAILLES (‘spectacular’ 





NICHOLAS KAYE 


CONNOISSEUR 


There are now thirteen vol- 


ITALIAN LAKES 


PROVENCE : SIENA : SPAIN 


A poilo) 


Latest volume to appear: 


Greece 


by JEAN and 
GEORGES Roux 


A magnificent evoca- 
tion of Greece showing 
both her past and 
present against the 
unchanging _ classical 
landscape. ‘Admirable 
illustrations . . . infor- 
mative text.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. 
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THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. An 
illustrated survey with an introduction 
and commentary by the Director, 
Carl Winter, M.A. Trianon Press. 
1958. 9gns. net. 

THE Fitzwilliam’s contents and buildings 

are a Cambridge monument to the muni- 

ficence of collectors and donors. “No 
single work of art”, writes Mr. Winter, 

“among the several hundred thousand that 

now comprise the collections has been 

bought with Government or University 
money”. 

The 7th Viscount Fitzwilliam (1745- 
1816), a Cambridge graduate from Trinity 
Hall of mixed Irish, English, Dutch and 
Flemish ancestry, became a virtuoso who 
collected pictures and prints, books and 
MSS. A cosmopolitan enthusiasm for 
music led him to frequent musical circles 
in Paris, Madrid, Rome, Naples, and 
Venice, but he was also a generous patron 
of London concerts, especially early Eng- 
lish keyboard music and Handel. 

Lord Fitzwilliam’s bequest to Cambridge 
included, besides his varied collections, a 
capital sum of £90,000 to meet the cost of 
a building, maintenance and staff. The 
original building by George Basevi was not 
opened to the public until 1848. Substan- 
tial extensions to the museum between 
1921 and 1955 were financed by successive 
benefactors: C. B. Marlay, W. N. Mclean, 
members of the Courtauld family, W. 
Graham Robertson, and others. 

This lavishly produced volume is a 
projection of the Fitzwilliam, an illus- 
trated commentary on its principal 
treasures which also records the progres- 
sive enrichment of the museum’s collec- 


APOLLO 


tions. The illustrations include 6 colour 
collotypes and 102 collotype plates in 
monochrome. In his preface, Mr. Winter 
explains that “the book is not a substitute 
for the publication of scientific catalogues, 
which are one of the museum’s greatest pre- 
sent needs, A number of such catalogues are 
being prepared, but the heavy expenditure 
of time and money involved in producing 
them is bound to delay their appearance 
for some years.” Publication of Mr. 
Winter’s survey of the Fitzwilliam’s pos- 
sessions is due to the generosity of Mr. 
Guy J. F. Knowles of Trinity College. 


The founder’s collection comprised 144 
paintings, with an evident predilection for 
Venetians of the High Renaissance, prints 
(including a representation of Rembrandt 
unsurpassed at that date), a library of 
about 10,000 volumes, 130 medieval illu- 
minated manuscripts, and, as could be 
expected, much music, autograph and 
printed. The museum’s scope has widen- 
ed as further important collections have 
been bestowed on it, with the result that 
it has come to embrace Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman antiquities, coins, MSS, paint- 
ings, drawings and prints, as well as a 
range of medieval, Renaissance, and later, 
art objects. 

Illustrations from such a rich diversity 
are inevitably fascinating: the autograph 
manuscript of the “Ode to the Night- 
ingale” and the early Vth century Etruscan 
bronze statuettes of Tinia and Uni, a 
Seurat painting of a Montmartre street and 
a Tompion clock, may be cited as instances 
of variety. 

It is interesting to note how many of 
the Fitzwilliam’s finest possessions have 
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Limited editions from the Trianon Press 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM by Carl Winter 


‘Six colour plates so near to the originals that their very 
texture can be understood, and a beautiful series of mono- 
chrome collotypes P 


to the Founder.’—lllustrated London News 


William Blake’s THE BOOK OF URIZEN 
William Blake Trust. 


Distributed by Collins, London & Glasgow 
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been acquired during the past thirty 
years. 
MONTAGUE WEEKLEY. 


SOME OUTSTANDING CLOCKS. By 

H. ALAN Lioyp. Leonard Hill. 70s. 
THIS monumental book is definitely a 
necessity for all serious students of an- 
tiquarian horology, whilst even those but 
lightly interested in the subject, will find 
it most fascinating and well worth its 
price of 70s. 

The period covered is from 1250 to 
1950, and although there are several clocks 
of outstanding importance not included, 
the author draws attention to the fact that 
he has confined his work to items not 
previously mentioned in other publications; 
in fact except in the case of one or two 
particular exceptions the information is 
not to be found elsewhere, whilst of the 
230 or so fine illustrations more than 200 
have never appeared in any English book 
before. 

Such a volume of important informa- 
tion, particularly regarding clocks of the 
XIVth and XVth centuries, must have 
necessitated a tremendous amount of re- 
search and which I am sure will prove 
most enlightening to all its readers. 

I found the book so interesting that it 
was with reluctance I had to halt in my 
study of it, and Mr. Alan Lloyd is to be 
congratulated on having produced such a 
well informed and interesting book which 
is a complete departure in horological 
literature and which will add considerably 
to our knowledge, particularly regarding 
the beginnings of mechanical clocks. 

JAMES OAKES. 


This noble volume surely does honour 


Price: 9 gns. 


hand-stencil facsimile, published for the 
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D. T. DEVENDRA. 92 plates 


Turkish Islamic Architecture 


Works in Architecture of R. & J. Adam 
JOHN SWARBRICK. 


Palladian and Other Villas 
G. MAZZOTTI. Over 500 fine photographs 


ALEC TIRANTI—London 


Reference and General Books on Art since 1895 











BOOKS ON ART 


Classical Sinhalese Sculpture 300 B.C. to A.D. 1000 


Minor English Wood Sculpture 1400-1550 
ARTHUR GARDNER. 170 photographs from parish churches 21s. 


Prof. B. UNSAL. Covers Seljuk to Ottoman work with 130 illus. 30s. 


About 160 line drawings and photos £3 3s. 





30s. 


About £6 15s. 
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6 That’s what I call quick service—I telephoned Foyles 
at 10 a.m. and the book (although it was out-of-print) 
reached me by the next morning’s post.9 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE'S 

FURNITURE AND WorKS OF ArT. Of the three sales coming under 
the above heading the most interesting is that on the 11th, which 
includes a splendid assembly of both English and Continental furni- 
ture, and we would mention as outstanding a Louis XV mahogany 
bureau plat by Jacques Dubois, a pair of XVIIIth century Italian 
giltwood side-tables with rustic tree supports, a set of four Italian 
giltwood torcheres, designed as Putti, emblematical of the seasons, 
a George I red lacquer bureau cabinet, probably by John Belchier, 
circa 1725/30, an Adam giltwood side table with inlaid marble top 
in the manner of Bossi, an important serpentine-shaped marquetry 
commode circa 1780, a set of eleven XVIIIth century mahogany 
chairs probably by Gillow’s of Lancaster, and a very fine Charles II 
stump-work mirror. The Textiles include two large and important 
Aubusson carpets. 

Pictures. There will be four sales of pictures and drawings, the 
first of which on the 5th of modern pictures, contains works by 
British and European artists of the XIXth and XXth centuries. On 
the following Friday (12th) in a sale of Old Masters there are some 
Italian XVth and XVIth century paintings from the collection of the 
late H. M. Clark. The Del Drago collection of Chinese paintings 
will come up on Tuesday the 16th. This collection is well-known 
in the U.S.A. where it, or works from it, have been frequently ex- 
hibited, and contains album leaves, hand scrolls, hanging scrolls, and 
framed paintings of Kuan Tao-shen, T’ang Yin, Yi Chih-ting, and 
Kao Ch’ii-p’ei, and others. The last sale of the year on the 19th 
is of old and modern pictures and drawings. 

PORCELAIN. The English and Continental porcelain on the 15th 
has many pieces which will appeal to all sorts of collector. English 
factories are represented by a pair of silver pattern Chelsea red anchor 
plates, a series of Dr. Wall scale-pattern Worcester, and from Lord 
Dunalley a fine service of so-called Lord Henry Thynne pattern. 
Another Worcester rarity is a large turquoise tea-pot, the reserves 
finely painted by the painter from Giles’ atelier, usually known as 
the “cut fruit” painter, and two naturalistic Bow (fully marked) 
posies have great charm ; there are a series of figures, a rarity being 
a large Chelsea red anchor model of Ceres, and a delightful pair of 
Bow miniature figures of the Gardener and Companion. Lord 
Llangattock again figures in this sale with many Meissen pieces. 
There are too a few pieces of German XVIIth century faience and 
stone-ware, and finally from the late Lady Curzon’s collection, an 
enchanting ormolu inkstand designed as a boat with floral encrusted 
trellis canopy and two Meissen miniature figures of fisher fclk. 

SILVER. The autumn season has been remarkable not only for the 
number of silver sales but also for the high standard of the individual 
lots. Of the three sales before Christmas that on the 10th contains 
some outstanding examples, notably from the family collection of 
Sir Michael Duff. The sale on the 3rd shows good examples of 
XVIIth and XVIIIth century makers, and the last sale of the year 
will be on the 17th. 





Books AND MANuscriPTsS. By fat the most interesting lot in 
the sale on the 8th is the remarkably fine Flemish Book of Hours, 
illustrated in APOLLO in November. It has 14 full page miniatures 
with full illuminated borders and 13 historical initials. All of these 
are of the highest quality. 


SOTHEBY'S 


December 5th. Textiles, Tapestries, Oriental Carpets, Works of 
Art, Clecks and Fine English Furniture, including a pair of fine 
embossed bird pictures by William Hayes, 1760, a repeating bracket 
timepiece by Thomas Tompion, a Daniel Quare bracket clock, c. 1690, 
and an ivory portable barometer by the same maker, a three-train 
bracket clock by Joseph Knibb, and a pair of George III small 
satinwood commodes. December 8th. Fine Chinese Pottery and Por- 
celain, Works of Art, Jades and Hardstones, including a rare early 
lobed Liao pottery vase, “famille-rose’’ and ‘‘famille-verte’ porcelain, 
a pair of fine large XVIIIth century carp tureens and covers, a pair 
of Ch’ien Lung soapstone figures of elephants, and an attractive 
translucent jadeite vase. December 9th. The Dyson Perrins Collec- 
tion, Part I. Forty-five exceptionally important Illuminated Manu- 
scripts of the IXth to the XVIIIth century, a block book, and four 
printed books. December 10th. XVIIIth century and Modern 
Drawings and Paintings, including four important watercolours by 
J. M. W. Turner, Rheinfels, Spiez on the Lake of Brienz, Tell's 
Chapel, Fluelen, Lake of Lucerne, and Sleaford Lincolnshire, In the 
Vale of St. John, Cumberland, by Francis Towne, The Good and 
Evil Angels by William Blake, La Place de Mer, Antwerp, and 
Feyge Dam, Amsterdam, by Thomas Rowlandson, The Quorn Hunt 
by John Ferneley, a fine portrait group of the Leigh Family by George 
Romney, three landscapes by Joseph Wright of Derby, The St. 
Lawrence River in Winter and Shooting the Rapids by Cornelius 
Krieghoff ; also works by Alexander, Cox, Cotman, Downman, Lens, 
Lewis, Sartorius, Thornhill, and Wolstenholme, December 11th. 
Important English and Continental Miniatures and Fine Watches 
(the First Portion), the property of the late C. W. Dyson Perrins, 
including a superb miniature of a young man by John Smart, a large 
miniature of a young girl, and five other examples by the same artist. 
Fine examples by John Hoskins, Samuel Cooper, and George Engle- 
heart ; Continental miniatures by Rosalba Carriera, Jean-Baptiste 
Isabey, Jean Petitot, Paul Prieur and Christian-Friedrich Zincke ; 
also a fine Dutch enamelled gold watch by Huaud Le Puisne, and an 
important mid-XVIIth century French painted enamel watch by G. 
Beauvais 4 Paris. December 12th. The Highly Important Lewknor 
Tapestry Table Carpet, dated 1564, a Collection of Italian Majolica, 
Faience, Works of Art, Tapestries, Clocks, and Fine French Furniture, 
including a superb pair of Louis XVI mahogany commodes signed 
G. Dester, and an extremely fine Louis XVI mahogany secretaire a 
abattant signed C. C. Saunier. December 15th. Pertrait Miniatures, 
Gold Boxes, Watches, Faberge, and Objects of Vertu. December 18th. 
English and Continental Silver and Plate, including a German tankard 
by Michael Jaske, Danzig, c. 1773, a French octagonal oil and 
vinegar stand by Remy Chatri, Paris 1730, and a collection of snuff 
boxes. 
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Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


Modern Masters 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
Old Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
(Continued on page 236) 





Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 
Gallery Specialities 


WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 





Old Masters 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.! and Sentiment 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 
PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 
THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.! 
LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.| 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.| 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 

8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.! HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W. | 


O'HANA GALLERY 1958 Exhibition of 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | Modern French Masters 1850-1950 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


THE PULITZER GALLERY 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8  WEStern 2647 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.| Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.| 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 


Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


Old Master Paintings 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 

31 BRUTON STREET, W.! Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 

147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 

16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.! MAYfair 4419 
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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Antiques , 
and 
| Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 
' of quality Antiques in Scotland 





An Antique George I! plain Silver Tea Kettle on original stand. 
Maker, George Weekes, London 1738. Weight 68 ounces. 





An Antique George III Silver Coffee Pot made by Daniel Smith and 
Robert Sharp, London, in the year 1774. It weighs 29 ounces. 





An Antique George II Scottish Silver Teapot made by Robert Gordon, Edinburgh, 
in the year 1749. It weighs 24 ounces. 








An Antique Scottish George III Silver Basket. Makers , An important set of three Antique George | Silver Muffineers of octagonal 
Edinburgh 1763. Weight 27 ounces. shape. Maker, Thomas Bamford, London 1723-24. 


, Lothian and Robertson 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 
Telephone : 24828 


Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 


XUM 





MARLBOROUGH 


EUROPE’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 


The Pier at Trouville, 1865. 
tla LOU Art Galle ry, Burrell Collection. 


Villerville Seascape. 203 x 29 ins. River Landscape, 1891. 184 x 25% ins. 


EUGENE BOUDIN 


(1824-1898) 


Ninety Paintings and Water Colours 


in aid of 


The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 


Admission 2s 6d Students Is November—December 1958 Illustrated Catalogue 7s 6d 


Marlborough Fine Art Ltd. : 17-18 Old Bond Street, London Wi : Cables: Bondarto : Tel. Hydepark 6195-6 

















